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"he Dependent Child and Institu- 
tional Care 


‘This is the age of the child. The dependent 
nild, too, is receiving an increasing measure of 
tention. There was a time when anything was 
pnsidered good enough for the orphans. ‘They 
ere kept in poorhouses together with aged, sick, 
‘ippled; insane, and sometimes even criminal people. 
‘heir food and clothing were of the poorest, Often 
aey had to wear uniforms or some distinct garb 
hich virtually put them into one class with pris- 
piers. ‘They received little, if any, schooling, and 
-a tender age were put to work. Charles Dickens 
as described the sad lot of the poor child in Eng- 
md. %In continental Europe conditions, in many 
astances, were no better. A movement was initi- 
ced to keep the children out of institutions. In 
onsequence many institutions were closed in north- 
n Germany. In southern Germany the saintly 
ishop Wittmann took up the cause of the institu- 
bons, improved and defended them, and thus saved 
ne orphanages in those parts. Bishop Ket- 
Fler also fought for child-caring institutions and 
mailt two himself. About the middle of the last 
entury many religious communities sprang up. A 
reater number of Sisters and Brothers. became 
vailable for the conduct of child-caring institu- 
ons. New homes were built and the old ones en- 
urged in Europe as well as in America. 


In the United States opposition to institutions 
rose about a decade ago. It was strongest in the 
tate of New York, but was felt in other States 
dso. Investigations, official and unofficial, were 
nade. Some institutions were declared deficient and 

ere closed. In general, however, child-caring in- 
tions were found to be doing good work: Many 
‘e since improved their buildings, equipment and 
hods, Yet there are numerous welfare agencies, 
lic as well as private, that will not send children 
institutions, but rather place them in private 
1es and pay for them there. They would prefer 
away with institutions entirely or use them 
-as transit houses for children to be placed out 
-- However, our Secretary of Labor, James J. 

is of a different opinion. Under his direc- 
veritable city for dependent children of mem- 
the Loyal Order of Moose has been built and 
ined at Mooseheart, Ill. 

months ago the Children’s Bureau of the 
partment of Labor published a “Handbook 
Jse Superintendents 
ndent Children,” 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 20c a copy. This handbook mentions 
“three distinct types of assistance for dependent 
children—aid to dependent families, placement in 
foster homes and institutional care.” 

Aid to dependent families is given in Illinois and 
many other States through widows’ pension laws. 
The widowed mother receives assistance and is 
enabled to keep her children together, This is a 
natural way of taking care of dependent children, 
and it works out well in all cases where the mother 
is capable of training her children. But when the 
mother is sickly or unable to control her children, 
especially the boys, institutional care is preferable. 

Placement in foster homes is perhaps the most 
common way of taking care of dependent children. 
The Angel Guardian Orphanage in Chicago had 
been placing out children for more than fifty years. 
It discontinued this practice about ten years ago, 
principally for these reasons: By placing the chil- 
dren of a family in different homes, family ties were 
broken. Brother and sister grew up, strangers to 
each other. In spite of careful investigation and 
supervision, children all too often were exploited 
as cheap labor. The children were city-grown. It 
was difficult to find homes for them in the city. 
They had to be placed in the country, where life 
is different from what they had been accustomed 
to. Few stayed and made their home there. The 
majority, as soon as they were of age, returned to 
the city, where they were obliged to accept the poor- 
est paid jobs because they had no trade training nor 
did they have schooling enough to equip them for 
commercial positions. In the Angel Guardian Or- 
phanage the idea of Bishop Ketteler is carried out. 
He desired that the children should not only be 
given a grammar school education in his institu- 
tions, but that they should be kept longer and be 
trained for a trade or some other occupation that 
would support them after leaving the institution. 
For this purpose the orphanage has established in- 
dustries in connection with the institution. The 
boys not oniy receive practical training, but are 
also given vocational schooling in their respective 


branches. The girls are trained in the arts of | 


home-making, and provisions are also made for a 
commercial or business training. Boys and girls 
showing talent and inclination are given an oppor- 
tunity to continue their studies after their gradua- 
tion from the grammar school. Thus the problem 


of taking care of the children is solved without — 
separating members of a family and distributing | 


them among strangers. ig ae 
; ihe “Handbook” says about the purpose of in- 


J 


Or care, 
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stitutions: “Broadly speaking, the purpose of an 
institution for dependent children should be the care 
of children who cannot be provided for properly in 
their own home or with relatives and for whose 
care a particular institution is better adapted than 
any other available agency.” I fully agree with this 
statement. If, by assisting the mother in the man- 
ner mentioned, children can be kept in their own 
home, or if relatives can give them a satisfactory 
home, they should not be brought to an institution. 
But even if a good number of dependent children 
can be taken care of in that way, there are still 
many for whom institutional care is best. Insti- 
tutions are needed and should be conducted in the 
most efficient manner possible. On this point the 
“Handbook” is a valuable help. “It is for existing 
institutions especially,” it declares, “that this hand- 
book has been prepared, with the purpose of sug- 
gesting to them methods by which the child-caring 
institutions may become a vital factor in social wel- 
fare and not an organization that is satisfied to live 
in its own past.” Some institutions may be taking 
that stand; they have done well in the past, they 
have done what they could and probably all that 
could be expected of them in former years. But 
now living conditions are better for everyone than 
they were and educational requirements are much 
higher. Child-caring institutions cannot afford to 
ignore all that and go on as if we were still living 
in pioneer days. 

The “Handbook” suggests a number of improve- 
ments. I mention only two—the separating of the 
children into small units, permitting a greater meas- 
ure of personal supervision than is possible under 
the congregate system, and providing attendants of 
the right personality and training, 


In regard to the small group system, the ‘“Hand- 
book” declares: “Many large congregate buildings 
are in use today, much as the boards of some of 
these institutions housed in them would like to re- 
place them with cottages. Since the capital invested 
in some of these buildings is very large, abandon- 
ment may not be practicable for years to come. 
Conditions approximating those found in a cottage 


institution may be provided if the buildings are 


remodeled so that small groups of children similar 
to those living in cottages may have separate quar- 
ters and more individualized supervision than is 
otherwise possible. This is called the group system 
Perhaps the Angel Guardian Orphanage 


__was the first to introduce this system twelve years _ 
ago. That step has brought about a marked im- — 
__- provement in the institution. The children live in 


happy, home-like atmosphere, their training is 
r and much more successful than it was, their 
1 has improved beyond expectation. 

t 1¢ right kind of persons to take care 
ren is not so difficult for us as for 


work. Thereupon a number of courses, lasting 
from six weeks to three months, were arranged it 
various motherhouses until “Sisters’ Seminaries’ 
could be established. Of these there are now fout 
in Germany—at Freiburg, Breslau, Muenster anc 
Trier. ‘The courses, as a rule, cover two years, 
The theoretical instruction comprises vocational 
ethics, pedagogy, homemaking, general hygiene 
civics, language, natural science, dietetics and instt- 
tutional hygiene. The technical branches taught 
are: Manual training, drawing, needlework, calis- 
thenics, athletics and vocal music. Practical instruc: 
tion is given in all branches of housework, such as 
cleaning, washing, ironing, cooking. The Sister: 
taking the course are given opportunities to assist 
in the kindergarten and the nursery and, under ex- 
pert direction, to take care of groups of children. 
In our country the Sisterhoods have in the last 
decade expended a great deal of effort and money 
for the educational advancement of their teachers 
in the schools, and have brought up their hospital 
to new standards. And now they should do the 
same for those Sisters in whose care will be body} 
and soul of the dependent child. This work is 
less important than that in the schools or the ho: 
pitals. In the child-caring institutions we are pet 
fectly free to employ our own methods of training 
and teaching, the children being completely unde: 
our control. There, says a Jesuit writer, is a p 
sibility to carry out our Catholic educational ide 
to the fullest extent and show what results we 
attain. Therefore it is a matter of honor for Cath 
olics to conduct these institutions in the best pos- 
sible way. 4 
The “Handbook” published by the Department o: 
Labor and “A Program for Catholic Child-Cari 
Homes” published by the National Conference 
Catholic Charities and to be had from the Catholi 
University, Washington, D. C., show us what 
and should be. done for the dependent child in owt 
days. Rev. Gro, EISENBACHER — 


My thoughts are engaged with the political events 
The old, illusory France has broken up; wheneve 
the new, now existing Prussia shall have gone t 
pieces, we shall, as with one bound, be planted i 
the midst of new developments. Ah, how all arour 
us ideas will then clash, and, forsooth, it will 
high time! because it is merely the crumbs f 
the banquet table of the Revolution of the 
(18th) century which afford us nourishment to 
and we have, beyond doubt, chewed that fo 
the cud of it long enough. Certain concep 
demand .a new content and a new explan 
Liberty, equality and fraternity 


tical with what they were in the d 
sulted is just this itician 
to understand, and, therefor 
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Sterilization by Law 
V 
The Policy of Segregation 

In spite of all the agitation during the last two 
decades in favor of sterilization of the mentally de- 
acient, there is in evidence a reluctance to apply it, 
vven in such States as have passed sterilization laws. 
The plan functions smoothly in only two States, 
Jalifornia and Nebraska. In the State of New 
‘Cork it is an unusual event if one of the inmates of 
the thirty institutions subject to the law is steril- 
zed.’ ) 

The reasons briefly are these: first, the difficulties 
bf diagnosis as to who should and who should not 
oe sterilized cause the officials responsible for the 
rxecution of the law to hesitate in applying it; 
cecond, informed persons fear the spreading of im- 
morality, rape, and venereal diseases once sterilized 
eersons, mentally and morally irresponsible, are 
egain let loose upon society; third, the uncertain 
data and conclusions of science regarding heredity 
«s a factor in the transmission of mental deficiency 
nave called for prudent procedure before anyone is 
deprived of his procreative powers; fourth, public 
ppinion has not taken very kindly to a practice 
which is considered unwarranted on humanitarian 
zrounds; fifth, other measures of caring for the 
mentally deficient have proven their effectiveness 
and are unassailable on moral grounds, namely, 
measures of custodial care. 

Custodial care, or segregation, provides for the 
control and supervision of mental defectives in in- 
stitutions or in colonies, at least for the years during 
which the powers of procreation may be fruitfully 
exercised. It is based on a complete separation of 
the sexes, 

That the State has the right to separate social 
nisfits from the rest of their fellowmen, keeping 
them in custody during the years when they are 
ikely to be a menace to the social well-being, is 
rontested by no one. To lock up a man for valid 
social reasons and compel him to a life of con- 
‘inency, lies within the powers of the State, even 
-hough continency is not a matter of precept but 
-ather one of vow, as an interesting little work, 
called the Summa Monacensis, explaining the 
Jecretals of Gratian, very pregnantly states it.”) 

If segregation is not opposed on moral or ethical 
rounds, arguments have, nevertheless, been used 
against it on other grounds. 


The matter of cost has been urged against it. It 
is estimated that the average annual per capita cost 
f caring for the feebleminded in state institutions 
s over $300.°) “The total average daily patient 
pulation of the institutions reporting was 225,685, 
total expenditures for maintenance were 
673,159, and the general average per capita cost 
the year was $283.13. The per capita cost in the 
England and Middle Atlantic States was much 
r than the average, and in the Southern States 
Laughlin, H. H., Eugenical Sterilization in the 
rae oe 1022 ct ot 5 ieee op. cit, p. 52, note 1. 


. oe. : .% 


_ *) Bureau of Census, op. cit. p. 340. pe 


mes H., Problems of Social Well-Being, | A 
arog ei gee i ous yaa wy, Mayer, op. cit P99} yy 
oft " re ; 


much lower.” *) Complete reports of expenditures 
for salaries and wages, provisions, and fuel, light 
and water, were not obtained. The total investment 
of the property involved also runs into high sums. 
Returns were received from 153 institutions, valued 
at $246,348,925. ‘The total investment per patient, 
based on the number of resident patients at the end 
of the year 1922, was $1,092.80.") 

Nor have adequate facilities been provided for the 
custodial care of mental defectives. The growth of 
institutions has indeed been very remarkable during 
the last few years, In 1910 the number of patients 
in special institutions for the feebleminded was 
20,731; in 1918, 39,381; in 1923, 42,954; and in 
1927, 52,043. There has therefore been a marked 
increase in institutional facilities to care for the 
mentally deficient. Yet, “despite the active propa- 
gandas which have been waged during the last few 
decades by social and educational associations for 
public provisions for mental and social misfits, no 
state in the Union has yet officially taken cognizance 
of 10 per cent of the mentally defective persons in 
that state”.*) 

Accurate figures on the actual number of mental 
defectives are not available, and most likely will 
never be available because of the difficulty of draw- 
ing a sharp line between normal and abnormal per- 
sons, Yet even so, it must be admitted that the in- 
stitutional facilities for the care of mental defectives 
are not adequate. “Most of our public institutions 
admitting this group have longer waiting lists than 
the most exclusive clubs and preparatory schools in 
the country.”") To increase them to proper capac- 
ity would throw a tremendous financial burden upon 
the State. : 

The question of an adequate personnel is also one > 
involving great difficulties. Advocates of a policy 
of sterilization as against a policy of segregation 
contend that at least one caretaker is required for 
every three inmates in an institution.*) This average 
is not borne out by the experience in the United 
States. One physician was required for every 234 
inmates in the institutions for the feebleminded in 
the United States; one officer or employe for every 
six inmates; and one nurse or attendant for every 
eleven inmates.’) The training of an adequate per- 
sonnel is no small problem, nor also is the cost of 


‘training and maintenance to be underestimated. 


Furthermore, it is asserted that segregation does ~ 
not segregate. Not only is the separation of sexes © 
not properly observed but also the control of visits — 
and paroles is ineffective.”) 

Finally, objections would be raised by relatives 
if compulsory segregation were strictly enforced. 
Briefly, for purposes of effective eugenic control, 
segregation would be unenforceable, and hence in- 
effective in accomplishing the purpose of weeding 
out the socially abnormal. 

In spite of these objections, some of them, beyond 


*) Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, p. 90, 
Bureau of Census, Washington, 1923. aS sce 
5) Ibid. p. 89. °) Brossard, James H., op. cit. p. 507. — 
") Brossard, op. cit. p. 507. Saf Long 

*) Mayer, op. cit. p. 99, note 1. 
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a doubt, very weighty, the preponderance of opinion 
is in favor of the policy of segregation. Catholic 
moralists are outspoken advocates of this policy, 
such as Muckermann, Schreiber, De Smet, Gerrard, 
Capellmann-Bergmann, Slater, O’ Malley and O’Gor- 
man. However, not only moralists but also psy- 
chiatrists and mental hygienists favor segregation. 
Thus for instance, Cannon in his book “Social Work 
in Hospitals” says: “Custodial care or complete 
protection from moral dangers is the only safe plan 
for such a girl. . . . Institutional life for the feeble- 
minded girl is clearly the best method of protecting 
her from the temptation she is sure to meet in the 
outside world, and society from increase of the men- 
tally unfit.” ”) 

In other words, even if sterilization were quite 
generaliy practiced, segregation in the interest of 
the morality of the community would still be neces- 
sary. The costs of immorality, rape and venereal 
disease would in the end be higher than the costs 


“of addi ional institutional facilities. 


In this connection one other point should be con- 
sidered. There are two classes of mental defectives : 
The one so utterly socially incompetent that cus- 
todial care. is the only solution for handling them, 
and the other composed of those who can be re- 
turned to society. With respect to the former the 
costs of segregation would, of course, continue; 
and with respect to the latter it may be rightly 
questioned whether by returning them to society 
other costs, such as are involved in the maladjust- 
ment of individuals in their surroundings, would 
not be incurred. It has been found, namely, that 
the higher-grade among the feebleminded can be 
usefuily employed provided they remain under the 
‘supervision of trained attendants. It is for this 
reason that the colony plan has been devised, “A 
colony for the feebleminded, according to the pre- 
vailing conception, may be defined as any group of 
inmates living together under supervision outside 
the parent institution, while remaining under its 
jurisdiction and contributing to a greater or less de- 
gree by labor to their own support.” “) The most 
successful plan in operation is that of the Rome 
State School for Mental Defectives, Rome, N. Y. 
It is developed on an extensive scale and in a prac- 
tical way. The plan was first inaugurated in 1882 


by the Syracuse State School for Mental Defec- | 


The Indiana School for Feebleminded 


erly, Massachusetts, is well known for its suc- 


; cess in this direction.”) 
_ The costs of the colony plan are very low because 


th followed in 1893. Dr. Fernald’s School at_ 
_ colony plan their kin are being rehabilit 


* 3) 14 
power that otherwise should have been wasted. ) 
Trained to habits of work, those who could be re- 
turned to society were now an asset rather than a 
liability to the community in which they live. — 

It should be added, too, that those who were 
paroled were in no wise, contrary to widely ac- 
cepted views on this subject, a menace to society, 
No one is better qualified to testify to this than 
Dr. Fernald because of his large experience with 
mental defectives, It was found, he writes, “that 
a very small proportion of the discharged male 
morons had committed crimes, or had married, or 
had become parents, or had failed to support them- 
selves, or had been bad citizens. It has been fairly 
well demonstrated that the average male moron, 
without naturally vicious tendencies, who has been 
properly trained in habits of obedience and industry, 
and who is protected from temptation and evil as- 
sociations during his childhood, can be safely re- 
turned to the community when he has passed early 
adolescence, if his family are able to look after hi 
and give him proper supervision.””) The natur 
ally vicious should, of course, be kept under cu 
todial care. ‘This would be imperative even if they 
had been sterilized. Greater care must be exercised 
in the paroling of female morons. Yet even with 
regard to these Dr. Fernald is authority for the 
statement that ‘“‘a surprisingly small number became 
mothers or were married.” “) : 


The costs of institutional care must therefore con- 
tinue, even if sterilization were widely introduced. 
A large number of mental defectives will always 
remain unfit to be returned to society; and as to the 
rest, colony care is best suited to their condition; 
financially colonies are practically self-sustaining. 
In passing it may be said that in Europe the “Bo- 
delschwinghsche Anstalten” have paid their own 
way on the basis of this plan.”) ; 

Segregation does segregate. Whatever abuses 
may ne crept in because of looseness of adminis 


trationjand inadequate control over visits and parol 
certainly are not so widespread as to condemn segre 
gation and make sterilization imperative. T 
are other effective means to hand to remedy 
abuses. And whatever objections might be rai 
by relatives owing to a stricter regime of segre 
tion would also be raised against compulsory ste 
ization. Moreover, whatever protests they — 
see fit to register against segregation would « 
ish in proportion as they would see that un 


normal social life. Ta 
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The Social Mission of the 
The Mariannhill Mission in South Africa has 
nbarked upon a policy of modern mission meth- 
Is by releasing one of its missionaries for edu- 
itive and social work and by providing him 
‘ith all necessary facilities for training himself 
» carry it on. The following is a rather cursory 
ttline of the history of this movement since its 
ception in 1915. 

In September of that year Father Bernard Huss 
as calied from the mission station Keilands in the 
ape Province to take charge of the newly 
pened Training College for Native Teachers at 


lariannhill. Dr. C. T. Loram was then Chief 
ispector of Native Education. He had just re- 
wned from America, where he had gone to 


cudy education. In order to improve the work 
{ the Native Teachers he organized Vacation 
ourses or Winter Schools for them. ‘The first 
‘as held at Amanzimtoti Training College near 
Jurban with about 100 Native Teachers from all 
ver Natal. Father Huss gave there his first lec- 
ire on Psychology. 
The next Winter School was held at Mariann- 
ill in July, 1919, with 180 Teachers. Fr. Huss 
ctured on Agriculture. In January, 1920, 
Summer School for uncertificated Teachers 
fas organized by Dr. Loram at the mission sta- 
ion Centocow, 80 Teachers taking part. Fr. 
luss on that occasion lectured on Agriculture. 
n July of the same year the Third Natal Teach- 
rs Winter School was held at Amanzimtoti with 
00 Teachers, where Fr. Huss again lectured on 
.griculture. The fourth and last Winter School 
yas held at Mariannhill, with 80 Teachers pres- 
ut, the same lecturer discoursing on the same 
ubject. 
In January, 1921, he lectured on Agriculture 
t the new South African Native College, Fort 
fare, in the Cape Province, the future Native 
Jniversity, to a Summer School attended by 180 
‘eachers and Farmers; in January, 1921, he lec- 
ured again on Agriculture to a similar Summer 
chool of 150 Teachers and Farmers at Love- 
ale, near Fort Hare. In July, 1922, a Winter 
‘chool was held for the Orange Free State Na- 
ive Teachers (80 being present) at the Stofberg 
‘raining College, Fr. Huss lecturing on Agri- 
ulture and Psychology. In May, 1923, he was 
wited to lecture at a Dutch Farmers’ meeting 
1 the little Free State town Kestell, giving three 
sctures on Agriculture and one on Psychology. 
Since, after the fourth Winter School at Ma- 
iannhill, the Government organized no more 
imilar Vacation Courses for Native Teachers 
other educated Natives, Fr. Huss, with the 
elp of other Mariannhill Fathers, arranged the 
nual Catholic African Social Courses, the first 
which was conducted at Lourdes in East Gri- 
land, January, 1923, with 180 members. Each 
ir since that time a similar Course has been held, 
1e number of attendants showing considerable in- 
se. While we write, the Sixth Annual Cath- 


olic African Social Course is in session at Lourdes, 
where it began on December 30, and is to continue 
for six days thereafter, including Sunday, January 
1. The chief object of these Courses is set forth 
with epigrammatic terseness in the following motto, 
which has governed these undertakings from the 
very beginning: “Better Homes, Better Fields. 
Better Hearts.”” Moreover, all three are to be ar- 
rived at by means of a synthetic method. 

Regarding this aim, the circular announcing this 
year’s Social Course declares: 

“Synthesis is the method of the Catholic Church 
and has been preached, prayed for, and practiced 
at all times. Synthesis means placing together, or 
in our case, taking due regard of all phases of 
human life: spiritual, moral, mental, social, eco- 
nomic, physical. > 

“Synthesis was preached by our Lord with the 
words: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you,’ and ‘Man does not live by bread alone.’ 

“The old monks preached it by their motto: ‘Ora 
et Labora’ (pray and work). 

“Tt was expressed by Pope Leo XIII (1878-1903) 
with the words: “The utmost betterment of the 
condition of each individual member in body, mind 
and property, paying special and chief attention to 
the duties of religion and morality.’ 

“The formula of Pope Pius X (1903-1914) was: 
‘To take intimately to heart the interest of the 
people, not only by inculcation of religion—the only 
true source of comfort in the sorrows of life— 
but also by wise measures to improve their eco- 
nomic conditions.’ 

- “Synthetic also was the Gospel of the famous 
Negro leader, Booker Washington, who empha- 
sized the need of training ‘Head, Hand and Heart.’” 

Prayer and Practice too are, of course, relied 
on as important factors for the development of 
this synthesis : 

“Synthetic is the Lord’s Prayer ‘Our Father,’ 
its very first word reminding us of the social and 
inter-racial aspect of our lives, and in many places 
of her official prayers our Church asks for spiritual 
and bodily health and for immaterial and material 
goods. 

“Christ demonstrated this synthesis by preaching 
the Word of God, forgiving sins, admonishing the 
sinners, healing the sick and feeding the hungry. 

“The early missionaries, the Benedictine monks, 
adopted the synthetic method when christianizing 
and civilizing the white barbarians of the North, 
according to their old monastic motto, and so did 
the Church at all ages, taking due regard for the 
whole man, his soul, character, intellect, body, prop- 
erty social and physical environment. 

“South African history will inexorably demon- 
strate that there is no solution of our national 
problem without such a synthesis.” 

The program of the Course is in accord with 
the fundamental principles so well enunciated in the 
above outline of the chief aim the missioners have 
in view. Is it necessary to say that the synthesis 
referred to should constitute the program of Cath- 
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olic Action the world over? Because all too many 
Catholics neglect to accomplish this synthesis, they 
are really. not thorough Christians; likewise, no 
people can claim the title of a Christian nation 
unless all the various elements composing its cul- 
ture are entirely harmonized in one grand synthesis, 
according in every particular with every divine 
ordination for the conduct of men and nations. 


It is with the end referred to in mind Father 
Huss has continued to lecture before Native Teach- 
ers’ Association conferences, both in the Orange 
Free State and in Natal. One could go on al- 
most indeterminately trying to enumerate the 
numerous lectures delivered and conferences at- 
tended by him. The South African Natives and 
South African rural life are undoubtedly the better 
_for his efforts. Thus, while we pride ourselves 
that at last we have established a number of Credit 
Unions in Catholic parishes of our country, this 
South African missionary has introduced and la- 
bored for co-operative endeavors of various kinds 
long ere this. In 1925 he attended the Second 
African Studies Vacation Course at the Univer- 
sity and delivered two lectures on Co-operative 
Credit Societies for Natives. Invited by the Gov- 
ernment, he spoke twice on the same subject before 
the Transkeian Territories General Council (20 
Magistrates and 60 Native Counsellors) at Umtata 
in April, 1926. In July of last year Father Huss 
addressed some 400 Native farmers, attending the 
South African Native Farmers’ Union Conference, 
held at Lovedale. His subject was “Co-operative 
Societies.” — 


Since he is primarily an educator, it was natural 
the Bishop of Durban and the missionaries of 
Mariannhill should entrust him with the organiza- 
tion of Catholic Native teachers, who are now united 
in the Catholic Teachers’ Association. At the 
Mariannhill Training College he lectures on Psy- 
chology, Economics, Ethics, Sociology and other 
topics of general utility, while on Sunday he fre- 
quently visits mission stations and out-stations, ad- 
dressing Native men (Catholics, Protestants and 
heathens) on agriculture and the need of organiz- 
ing Native Farmers’ Associations. 

In the interest of these efforts, which so closely 
resemble those of the monks who penetrated into 
the wilderness and established monasteries, centers 


of culture all over Northern Europe, this Mariann- 


hill Father has written the following books, in- 
ed for Natives: 


“4 4 tbook on Agriculture published in 1921 in Lon- 


Incwadi yabalimi (Book of Farmers) in Xosa lan- 

guage, published in Lovedale, 1923, written in collaboration 

Dr, East (American Negro), Professor D. D. 
B. A.) and Mr. Mazwai; Buka ea Temo, the 

ee apices tr d into Sesuto, published 

(Basutoland) Textbook on. 

ZA; Si story or the 


Economics, 


in 6 different Native papers on Agriculture 
Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Dramatic 
and Recreation. Since May, 1925, he write 
monthly articles for the Southern Cross, the pape 
for the white Catholics of South Africa, on th 
Native question. i 

It is by such means the Mariannhill Father 
seek to extend their missionary endeavors and t 
lay the foundation of a permanent Christian civil 
ization among the people whom they are servin 
so faithfully. In all this they are observing th 
best missionary traditions, such as those which, dur 
ing the Middle Ages, made of the monasteries, es 
tablished in the wilds of Northern Europe, center 
of religious life and the civilization that flows fror 
religion, wherever the latter is permitted to develo: 
unhampered by evil influences. 

May the history of Europe not be repeated i 
South Africa; may Mariannhill be permitted t 
complete its task, and may no majority ever commi 
the crime, perpetrated by so many European prince 
of former centuries, of destroying this institutior 
in whose activities, says a writer in the Sout, 
African Railways and Harbours Magazine, “educa 
tion plays a great part.”’) 

“Not only are the Natives taken up to the nintl 
standard at the school,” Mr. Napier Devitt writes 
“but they are either taught a trade, or given th 
principles of up-to-date farming. At the wood 
working school, where juveniles are given a thre 
years’ course, some excellent work is turned ou 
The boys are apprenticed in due form, are allow 
to make things for themselves in their spare time 
and I was shown a very fine carpenter’s bene 
turned out by a youngster who, when he leave 
the school a few months hence, will take it wi 
him as the foundation from which, no doubt, t 
begin his livelihood.’?) _ 

AFRIKANDER 


Warder’s Review : 


From the Days of the Decline of the Montes. 
Pietatis <<” 
_ A passage in a report submitted to Rome by th 
Archbishop of Mainz in 1748 permits of the 
clusion that the Holy See had suggested the fo 
ing of so-called Montes pietatis, or pawnshoy 
that Rome expected Bishops generally during 
17th and 18th century to interest themselves 


rea 
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nication from the Vicar General’s chancery, 
ated August 30, 1694, to the Archbishop, stating, 
ie founding of a Mons pietatis was impossible, 
hich opinion is reiterated by a report dating from 
ie year 1708. The debts, the Archbishop had 
sen obliged to contract during the wars which had 
wished his territory, precluded the execution of 
ay plan which depended on a considerable sum 
f money.) 

While we are well informed on the beginning of 
ie Montes and their history during the first cen- 
wry of their existence, these casual references to 
1e charitable pawnshops throw an interesting light 
on their declining days in the 18th century. It is 
orthy of note that the Popes seem to have ex- 
ected the Bishops to provide Montes for the poor 
nd to report to Rome whether or not such insti- 
itions existed in their dioceses even at that time. 


The Wiirzburg Peace Congress on Conscription 


American Pacifists are quoting Anthony Trollope 
; follows: 

“This conscription is very bad. My feeling is that a 
an should die rather than be made to be a soldier against 
s will. One’s country has no right to demand every- 
ing . . . There is much that is higher and better 
id greater than one’s country.?) One is patriotic only 
2cause one is too small and too weak to be cosmopoli- 
n.3) Ifa country cannot get along without a military 
ynscription, it had better give up and let its children 
ek other ties.” 


What now is the Catholic attitude both towards 
mscription and resisting it? 
This question was debated during the Seventh 
iternational Peace Congress, held at Wurzburg, 
avaria, a few months ago. One of the delegates, 
itus Heller, a German, contended for refusal to 
Ney conscription even in case of war. He went so 
ar as to declare in favor of organized opposition to 
mscription. Moreover, Mr. Peter Lohmann, writ- 
gz in Die christliche Demokratie on the Congress, 
ates: “To us it is obvious that compulsion to 
ve in case of war is immoral.” But, in common 
ith Mark Sangnier, he holds that also “organized 
position to conscription is immoral.” 
“Although,” Mr. Lohmann declares, ‘we labor 
rainst every possibility for war all along the line, 
e know very well that just defense on the part 
F the State is a possibility. To prevent, in a posi- 
manner, just self-defense, would be immoral.” 
This opinion prevailed in the Congress. In fact, 
und views gained the upper hand throughout, 
hich, it was discovered, had been well developed by 


') Veit, D. Dr. Andreas Ludwig. Der Zusammenbruch 
ainzer Erzstuhles infolge d. franzosischen Revolution. 
P1927 P38; 

With the last two sentences Catholics will agree; 
define to a certain extent their position toward the 
lutistic state of all times, toward Caesar’s rule as well 
the rule of the majority or the mob. 
Morally sound patriotism, one not vitiated by the 
f modern Nationalism, is a virtue; cosmopoli- 
an utopia founded in certain errors of the 18th 
It has not furthered the cause of humanity in 


a 


the French Catholics. The German writer referred 
to hopes that in the next Congress the various 
groups attending will all be united on the main ob- 
jective, a general and lasting peace. 


Once the Immutable Laws Are Ignored 


One of the strongest arguments possible in favor 
of placing emphasis on the religious and moral re- 
generation of the family, and the restoration of the 
Christian home, is contained in the following state- 
ment, printed in the November issue of Penal Af- 
faors’):; 

“In a recent personality study of the inmates of the 
Western Penitentiary (State of Pa.), it appeared that over 


one-third of the men imprisoned for violent or predatory 
crimes had left broken homes before the age of sixteen.” 


Having made this statement, the author of the 
article, “Bringing the Deserting Husband to Terms, 
a Study of the Allegheny County Courts,’ from 
which the above is a quotation, declares: “To save 
the home in its integrity is thus an incalculable serv- 
ice.”” With this all will agree, but by what means is 
it to be attained under present circumstances? The 
ancient standards of morality are no longer consid- 
ered binding by some of the very people upon whom 
American society would naturally have to rely for 
the regeneration of both private and public moral- 
ity. There is a widespread revolt against the very 
fundamentals upon which not merely the family but 
society and the State repose. 


Bishop William T. Manning, of the New York 
Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, re- 
cently said in a public address, that a prominent 
preacher in his city had, if correctly reported, 
preaching to a body of students, scoffed at the idea 
of “trying to send a new generation into the world 
with a definite code of right and wrong,” and told 
these young people that the old-fashioned ideas of 
“right” and “wrong” have been dropped and that 
the criterion of behavior is simply what we happen 
to regard as “beautiful” and “ugly”. Which means, 
Bishop Manning said, there is no longer any law of 
God which is binding upon us and that our only 
standard is our own taste or preference. Adding, 
“Gf this is true, if there is no law of God which must 
be obeyed we need not wonder if our young people 
adopt ‘companionate marriages’ or any other sug- 
gestion.” . 

Because outside of the Church the doctrine: 
‘there is no imniutable law, ordained by an eternal 
God’, is quite generally accepted, the moral decline 
must continue. If there is to be a restoration of 
morality, on which the stability of marriage and 
the family depends, there must first be a complete 
renunciation of the error referred to, founded in ~ 
the conviction that the law of God is binding on a 
both individuals and nations. No breach being per- 
missible, no matter what the circumstances or con- 
ditions ! ge ee 


1) Issued by the Pennsylvania Committee on P 
Affairs. < ; - xe : ie 
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Contemporary Opinion 


It may be merry Christmas in the prosperous parts 
of the United States. In the'mining industry, this 
Christmas brings cold and hunger, bitterness and 
thoughts of revenge. “Rights must be religiously 
respected wherever they exist,’ wrote Leo XIII. 
Until we adopt his program, which is that of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is futile even to think of in- 
dustrial peace. For peace is the promise to men of 
good will. America ) 


In the current (November) number of The 
Month, Father H. E. G. Rope, in a most timely 
article, under the title “A Lament for the Plough,” 
quotes Father Ernest Hull, S. J., as saying that 
“our modern civilization is merely a disguised and 
slow suicide of human kind.” Strong words, cer- 
tainly, but not a whit over-strong. The industrial 
revolution, before which the nineteenth century 
bowed down in short-sighted and senseless worship, 
has about run its evil course, after destroying most 
ot the kindliness and nearly all the liberties of our 
social relations. Commerce under Christian condi- 
tions can be carried on to the blessing of humanity ; 
but Commercialism—the race for wealth on the em- 
ployer’s part, and the mere pecuniary bond between 
him and the worker—is the very curse of the world. 


Catholic Herald, London. 


Persons whose minds are so infantile that they 
should not be allowed to propagate should not be 
compelled to make the struggle for existence in 
competition with persons of sound minds. Neither 
should they whose bodies are so defective that they 
should not be permitted to bear young. Centuries 
ago the Christian church originated the idea of 
removing “boarder cows” from the human herd by 
segregation in hospitals and sanitaria, in hospices 
and refuges. Few such institutions are nominally 
under the cross today, but they are, nonetheless, 
institutions given to the world by Christianity. 
Probably they should be multiplied, to provide cura- 
tive or at least alleviative treatment, and segrega- 


tion, the only preventive of procreation. For legal- 


ized mayhem must be eliminated from the consider- 
ation of all who hold that the human body is the 
temple of God. Rate Byers 

; in The Dearborn Independent.” ) 


In challenging the presumption that the pros- 
- perous industrial and commercial conditions that 
_ have obtained throughout the United States during 
__ the past five years have raised the well-being of all 
_ the American people to a aeard that may be re- 
ded as satisfactory, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
iversity in assumed a perhaps unwelcome but 

Liv" TaSke ets Geta a) : oP) og 


and little 


In the rejoicing over . . . prosperity there ha 
been some disposition to regard the aggregate of th 
industrial, commercial and financial activities as de 
termining the national prosperity, and too litth 
attention has been paid to the welfare of the indi 
vidual units that make up the population. It 1s 
considering the relation of so-called “prosperity” te 
these units, and not to that somewhat indefinit 
aggregation, “the American people,” that Professo 
Fisher has rendered a most valuable service. Hi 
careful analysis of the distribution of the seemingh 
illimitable wealth production of the nation, base 
upon reliable surveys and patient research, show 
that 80 per cent of the people of the United State 
are receiving an income that suffices only for bar 
living expenses, according to moderate standards 
The facts given as to the unequal distribution of in 
comes, showing that a comparatively small percent 
age of the population receives what appears to b 
an inordinately large share of the total national in 
come, will serve as a jolt to the complacency witl 
which the huge annual wealth production has bee 
hailed as evidence that everyone was receiving hi 


-or her share. 


Christian Science Monitor 


A recent issue of The Wall Street Magazine car 
ries an article entitled, ‘““Can Wages Stay Up?” b 
John F. Ramsay, who writes about wage scales, em 
ployment, “money” earnings, “real’’ wages, cost 0 
living and the productivity of labor. Much space i 
devoted to the increase of union wage scales, in al 
lines of industry from 1907 up to the present time 
The building industry comes in for its share 
criticism with the statement that while the price o 
all building materials is coming down, wages ¢ 
building mechanics “remain at last year’s levels, 1 
not actually increasing.” After a comparison 0 
the wage scales of union and non-union employes 
he says that union wages are here to stay. Hi 
words are, “It may be inferred that nothing les 
than an industrial collapse will affect union scales. 
The article concludes with the statement, “Price 
must go up or wages must go down if there are t 
be future profits and dividends.” q 

And there you have the answer. Profits and divi 
dends. Regardless of whether or not the worki 
men and women of our country, the people who 
turning out the wealth of the nation, are being 
compensated for their labor, there must be profits— 
and dividends. i 


ma 


The C arpenter’) 


The last few years have been years of strug 
uncertainty and distress for the farmer, due, I 
lieve, to a national policy which seems to give 
thing to industry and nothing to the 
first consideration to the seaports and 
asideration 
roduce 


Woman Under Paganism 

“Woman’s subtle nature baffles analysis,” it is 
id, “and makes her a perpetual enigma. What 
an has truly known her—nay, what woman? No 
ther story can rival in fascination that of woman: 
ntique it is, but so elusive and so endless are the 
ibtleties of woman’s nature that that story cannot 
row old. Woman has been, is, and ever will be, the 
iper-eminent interest. In the final examination of 
1e most complicated part of the web of the world’s 
istory, every thread is found to have taken its 
ue from woman’s influence.”!) ‘This need not 
urprise us, for such are the functions of woman 
iat civilization could not develop without her. As 
ubtle as is woman, so subtle is civilization. Un- 
nowable as is woman, so unknowable is the warp 
nd woof of civilization and the story of its weav- 
ig. Supereminent as is our interest in the further- 
nee of civilization, so supereminent is our interest 
1 woman. 

What is the role of woman in civilization? This 
; intended to be not solely a man’s world, neither 
olely a woman’s world. It is supposed to be a 
7orld in which real men and real women, unham- 
ered as to their respective individual capacities, 
o-operate. Woman is, therefore, in this physical 
vorld, like and unlike man; like, in that she is an 
ndividual of the human species; unlike, in that her 
ex further modifies her individuality and fits her 
or her peculiar sphere in life. 

Also, personally considered, woman is the equal 
f man. She is not more beautiful; neither is she 
liscovered from all round inspection to be weaker. 
sensuality. and flattery have conspired to call her 
he first; and the second imputation she owes to 
nale arrogance. In endurance, patience, long-suf- 
ering, and in all that pertains to her proper sphere 
f the inner life, she is as strong and capable as is 
gaan in his sphere. “There is not a religion, a 
hilosophy, a science, an art, for man, and another 
or woman ... In souls, minds, in conscience, in 
iearts, there is no sex.’”) Woman has as an individ- 
ial person the same right as man to grow and to 
levelop her being in the quest of love and truth. 
she is by nature destined to look upon Divinity, and 
s therefore man’s equal before the Creator. In 
onsequence she possesses rights coextensive with 
n’s in striving for personal worth and moral per- 
ion. This is the true cultivation—and cultiva- 
yn has been said to be the first stage of civilization 
that woman’s rights as an individual should be 
lly recognized, respected, protected, and furthered. 
We are, however, rather apt to consider woman 


viduality. But woman is a providential help- 
t for man. All apart from her service as the 
r of the home, she stands,by his side as coun- 
nnouncement, Woman in All Ages and Countries 
ork, 1920),'p.1. oe 

i . Means and Ends of Education (Chicago, 


THE WOMAN’S APOSTOLATE 


gely in terms of the sexual modifications of her 


from its present defects. 


selor, friend, and guide. He thinks, he analyses, 
weighs, and argues, and, it may be, strikes to gain 
his object; and in the end he often finds himself 
unsuccessful. Woman chastens his thoughts with 
sentiment, his analyses and weighings and argu- 
ments with feeling and intuition, his blows by tact. 
She may not win where he has failed; but no one 
will deny that her way with him diminishes appre- 
ciably the probabilities of ultimate failure. In a 
man’s world law and principle exait justice; but 
withal, it would prove an impossible world for the 
lack of woman’s insight which tempers justice with 
mercy. Men lose their manhood with men and 
become chattels; power is enthroned for their sake. 
A more impossible world, civilized without, bar- 
barous, if not savage, within, is not to be imagined. 
Woman changes all. She has feelings even for 
things; she out-powers power by her capacity for 
self-effacement. In marriage she abandons her very 
name and surrenders her identity, in token of her 
devotion. 

Even to the unborn, woman dedicates herself. 
Men may reason, and their reasonings may satisfy 
their minds, may even convince them that they do 
know what motherhood implies; but until they are 
fathers, they will not grasp the full meaning of the 
fact. It would seem impossible for a man to be 
fully worthy of the woman in whom God has 
worked anew the miracle of His creation, unless 
he has gained something of the sweetness and the 
moral height which the companionship of a good 
woman yields her mate. 

No one but a woman can teach as a mother 
teaches. It is for her to mold her child as its in- 
dividuality and as the functions of its sex call 
for. If personality be a valued asset in the adult 
man or woman, that personality as potential in its 
individuality must be studied and respected at the 
threshold of life. But who will study the child 
more than its mother, with her unbounded love and 
her sense of the true realities of life? That civili- 
zation has come to be what it is, is largely due to 
the influence for good and the right direction which 
mothers have so effectively given men in the most 
plastic .period of their lives. 

Such is the role of woman in civilization—there 
is individuality and personality worthy of ranking 
by the side of man’s; there is an unselfish help- 
meet, the instrument of God in the multiplication 
of the race, and the teacher of men. Who will say 
that her mission is not sublime, and, thinking of the | 
progress men have made upward from the states 
of degenerate savagery and barbarism, will aver 
that she has not played her role. well? If that 
progress is to continue, woman must be given free- 
dom to develop her individuality, liberty to exercise 
her functions according as God has planted in her 
heart the sense and will to perform them. 

The future civilization may be safely predicted 
If men’s lives still are — 
very partial, if mankind is still far from the per- 
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fection to which the revelation of God and his own 
reason point as being possible of attainment, this 
is in no small measure due to the low esteem in 
which men have for centuries held their wives and 
mothers. The assumption of inferiority and un- 
mastered passion have prevented women from doing 
all that Providence has ordained that they should 
do in the development of the world. The accord 
and co-operation in the work of life which even 
the natural make-up of the sexes suggests has not 
been permitted to be what it should have been. In- 
stead, the law of might has been too universally the 
accepted rule of life, the rule which Petruchio pro- 
posed to follow in dealing with Katherine— 


“T will be master of what is mine own; 
She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house; 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.” 

As one surveys the ancient civilization in which 
our own discov ers its origins, wonder at the sub- 
tlety of woman’s nature must cease. Everywhere 
we see the true personality, the womanhood in her, 
oppressed and suppressed. We may not, therefore. 
censure woman for developing ways beyond the 
understanding of men, ways in which she might in 
some slight measure save from ruin qualities which 
wetre intended for the preservation and betterment 
of mankind. Accident accounts as much as sub- 
tlety for the notoriety, if not renown, some ancient 
women have won. Mythical Semiramis, sensuous 
Cleopatra, and aspiring Zenobia owe their import- 
ance to conditions not unlike those which make 
Touareg women the directors, and at times the de- 
fenders, of their husbands’ estates. Aspasia and 
Phryne have gained repute as much through their 
violation of the customs of the Greeks with regard 
to their sex and of what we ourselves consider 
essential in good women as through the brilliance 
of their wits ‘and hetairism of their charms. 
Veturia happened one day to influence her son, 
Coriolanus; and Comelia is remembered as the 
mother of the Gracchi. Theirs is a reflected im- 
portance, even for the better day of the Roman 
state. Many of the women of the Czsars were able 
to excel in the shamelessness of their records in an 


ropern 
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dependenc of 
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ancient times—that can only be faintly surmised 
not imagined. 

Though from Egypt comes the wise injuncti@l 
never to angel what “thou didst cost thy mother, 
and never to “give her cause to complain of thee 
lest perchance a hit up her hands to the divinitj 
and he give ear to her will,” and though the labo 
of scholars has revealed the fact that woman occtb 
pied an elevated position while the earlier dynastie 
ruled (adequate reason, this, for their long-com 
tinued glory), evidence is not lacking that evel 
while woman was thus respected, polygamy was nol 
forbidden and slavery even flourished. Insidiou§ 
enemies these of womanly honor! We need only 
recall the criminal solicitations with which Pu 
phar’s wife pursued her comely slave, Joseph 
Neither were modern “triangles” unknown. C 
at least, laid in the fourteenth century before Christ 
has, in addition to the point it makes for us, 
wider present interest. Amenhotep III, os 
splendid of the Theban Pharaohs, saw and 
enamored of the beautiful Syrian, Ti, and for he 
discarded his lawful wife and queen. A few y 
ago Ti came to the United States as a mummy; an 
at the time the Duttons brought out a novel b 
Garrett C. Pier, Hanit the Enchantress, built 
about the tragedy that followed.) The son of thi 
Ti was, no doubt, the Amenhotep IV who change 
his name to Ikhnaton in token of his efforts to dit 
place the old religion of the land by the gross 
although monotheistic worship of the sun-god Ato} 
Confusion followed, and within a century—a p 
muitked by such mataes ad Sele ieee 
Egypt entered upon her decline, and with her suc 
womanly honor as her ancient paganism fostered 


For, from the East, from the smiling 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, Stace a 
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3 certain, however, that their commercial habits— 
ihose of the Aramznas by land and of the Phcene- 
dans by sea—afforded them not only the means of 
jarrying out their own and others’ unchaste con- 
‘eptions in unthinkable refinement, but also in 
‘:preading the poison of their unclean ways over all 
ihe fair lands of the Mediterranean basin. Baal, 
their male divinity, was propitiated by offerings of 
thildren in far-off Carthage, as Moloch. Astarte, 
ais female counterpart, is perhaps to be identified 
vith the voluptuous goddess Ishtar of Babylon. Her 
mpure divinity, however, was never more cruelly, 
aever more adequately, worshiped than in the sacred 
yroves of Syria. Thence she passed to the Greeks 
«s Aphrodite, and to the Romans as Venus. 

With neighbors such as these in Syria, in Meso- 
ootamia, in Egypt, we need not be surprised that 
rven the Jew, whose was the purest law of ancient 
“mes, should succumb to unnatural ways. At the 
‘ime of the giving of the Law, polygamy and di- 
rorce were already so much in vogue that that Law 
compromised with the hardness of the peoples’ 
nearts by tacitly allowing the former and ex- 
oressly regulating the latter.*) No more convinc- 
mg evidence of the provisional nature of the Mosaic 
segislation can be adduced; for Supreme Justice will 
rs endure forever the violation of the sanctity of 
the individual and the dignity of the character of 
“oman, Nevertheless, the women of Judaism were 
yer merely “bearers of children.” Their place 
the home was high as trainers of the young, 
en though they were not admitted to the honored 
mpanionship of their men as was their due. If 
individuality was not recognized within the 
red precincts of the higher worship, and if vol- 
itary virginity was not thought of, women could 
Hicipate in the reading of the Law, in the 
owledge of the doctrine; and some, like Anna, 
ld even devote their lives to the externals of the 
aple service. : 
If in the Orient woman was not at all, or was 
ry incompletely, accorded the respect due to her 
livid AE apa he and her sex, her position was 

_questionabl among the more reasoned 


4 
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t Dre so varied, so charming! 
, nay not ¢ othe ecstatic ejaculation of Shell 


€ ks: our laws, our Neng 
ir root in Greece”; ie ua 
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al peoples of te Occdet. It is hard to find — 
that gives unity to the Greek develop- 


civilization was essentially a man’s civilization, and 
therefore an unbalanced, an imperfect, civilization. 
The Greeks had sensitive feelings of an artistic and 
literary type; but such feelings are not necessarily 
conducive to the elevation of woman. They had 
great admiration for the beauty of the womanly 
body; but unless such admiration is informed with 
something nobler than mere creaturely appreciation, 
it is bound to become vicious; for the essence of 
womanly beauty lies not so much in her physical 
self as in her womanly soul. In no period of the 
world’s history did man reach “so high a state of 
development: as a consequence the woman suffered 
by comparison, and it was the failure of the Greeks 
to develop their women which proved their ruin 
in the end.”*) 
(To be continued) 
Bruno Hacspikt, S. V. D., 


Rector, St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill. 


What Women Can Do 


Although we would neither commend every prin- 
ciple fought for by the Women’s Co-operative Guild 
of England, nor even all of their achievements, the 
history of this organization, as presented by Cath- 
erine Webb in the volume recently published under 
the title, ““The Woman with the Basket,” is worthy 
of serious consideration. It proves beyond a doubt 
that well directed and consecutive efforts, conducted 
by an energetic body of women, can accomplish a 
great deal, not merely in spite of many obstacles 
and prejudices, but also of the fact that numerically 
the strength of the organization is not overly great, 
considering modern conditions. 

Founded in 1883, the Guild had 57,874 members 
at the beginning of last year. Although its chief 
purpose was to stimulate interest in the Co-op- 
erative movement, the Guild has from the begin- 
ning considered it an important part of its pro- 
gram “to improve the conditions of women all over 
the country.” Considering the age in which the 
movement took root it is astonishing that femi- 
nist tendencies are at the bott oS Oe 


o- 


— 
> 


directors, but that fight too was ultimately w@ 
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covering wages and conditions of 1,662 women and girls effectual. 

employed as shop assistants, check clerks, cashiers, dress- 

makers, milliners, tailoresses, boot-workers, and farm and 


dairy workers. Complete returns in 1,349 cases provided 
crounds for a vigorous campaign in advocacy of a “living 
wage” for women, and later on, for a “Co-operative Stand- 
ard” of wages for women co-operative workers.” 

Moreover, after the adoption of a scale of mini- 
mum wages, endorsed by the Co-operative Congress 
in 1908, the Guild realized its work was not yet 
done. The scale would remain a dead letter unless 
the individual Co-operative Societies as well as the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society could be aroused 
to adopt it. The next five years were, therefore, 
dedicated to the attainment of this end. Facts were 
collected, and published in a paper entitled “A Co- 
operative Standard for Women Workers,” which 
circulated in thousands. The paper showed: 

“Guildswomen felt that a responsibility was laid upoa 
them. They were shareholders and employers desirous 
of establishing model industrial conditions; they were 
mothers interested in their own and others’ girls; they 
were progressive women organized to advance the catise 
of women.’?) 


The investigations brought to light chaotic vari- 
ations in wages, and the absence of any general 
standard. Cost of living had little or nothing to do 
with rates of women’s wages, nor had the amount 
of surplus made by co-operative societies. The cus- 
tom of the district was the ruling factor, and al- 
though the average wage paid by the movement 
was noticeably above the general average for Great 
Britain (and societies, as a rule, paid higher wages 
than the private firms in their own neighborhood), 
it was found that in most districts considerable 
advances were necessary to reach the scale. 


The action taken during this campaign is, as Miss 
Webb points out, speciaily interesting “‘because it 
shows how reforms in industrial conditions can be 
constitutionally pressed forward and won by rank 
and file members in co-operative democracy.” Those 
interes.ed in tactics to be observed by popular 
movements, when engaged in winning converts for 
their cause, should note that the Guild women con- 
sidered the first thing necessary to be the securing 
of “a full discussion of the subject, and the convey- 
ing of a knowledge of the facts throughout the 
movement.” Miss Webb continues : he 
“Vigorous propaganda was carried out by articles in 
the Co-operative News, papers and speakers at Co-operative 
Union and Guild Conferences, circulars and deputations to 
management committees, and the publication and distribu- 
tion of lively and varied leaflets. Conferences with man- 
agement and educational committees were arranged, and 
Jong discussions took place. At the Societies’ business 


vor of the scale, gaining much experience in the methods 
‘ing resolutions in conformity with the rules of the 
ciety. The A. U. C. E. supported the scale, and joint 

nmittees of the Guild and the A. U. C. E. persistently 
d to bring more women into the Union, with such 
s that in four years, from 1908 to 1912, the number 
; emb . 4 : to 2,700.” * 


2 
QO 


ing our contention that women were not, in 


eetings Guildswomen brought forward resolutions in — 


the Se Si large number of wome: 


| mitted women to at le 


It was not an easy task to win over d 


by the women. A leading article in the Mancheste 
Guardian, published at the time, 1912, pointed ou 
the importance of this victory, and said that 1 
marked “a triumph for the progressive power (0 
democratic organization and a_ vindication 0 
women’s capacity for politics.” However that ma 
be, the purpose of this recital is not to demon 
strate either the truth or the fallacy of this con 
tention, but rather that of proving just what or 
ganized women may accomplish in the field of socia 
reform, if their methods are of a high order an 
the purpose to be attained a just and laudable one 
Moreover, the Guild did not abandon their worl 
for better conditions upon the general acceptane 
of the principle they had so long and so strenuoush, 
striven to establish, but kept a very watchful ey 
upon the course of events, and like the famou 
Father O’Flynn, continued : 

“Checking the crazy ones, Coaxing onaisy ones, Liftin 
the lazy ones, On wid the stick.” 

For a time, the Consumers’ League of our coun 
try endeavored faithfully to educate the buyin; 
public to avoid what might possibly react unfavor 
ably on certain workers. This movement has vir 
tually ceased, and even during the recent Christ 
mas season but few efforts were made to ask thi 
public to do its Christmas shopping early. Here i: 
a breach, which organizations of Catholic womet 
might well occupy. The way to success has bee 
outlined for them by the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild of England, whose members “work througl 
co-operation for the welfare of the people.” r 

FE. Pai 


In refuting the imputation, an “Age-Old Ide 
Forbade Women to Enter Business” raised by tht 
head of the School of Commerce, Accounts anc 
Finance, Cleveland, we adduced the proof that ex 
tant lists of Nuremberg gildmasters of fo 
times contained the names of many women. 


_ Since writing the article referred to, publishe 
in the July-August edition, 1927, of our jour 
we have come across a further proof substant 


mer times, excluded from engaging in the t 
we now call business. Just forty years ago H 
Boesch published a list of potters of the City 
Nuremberg between 1520 and 1868. Especi 
that part of the list containing the names found ; 
a manuscript in the Germanic Museum and co 
ing the years 1520 to 1562, is interesting becaus: 


ated. Among 53 gildmasters there are no 
26 women.?) Pe ee 
_ Evidently, in ost 


a 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CMIELOULEG ACTION 
The Bishop of Pelotas, Brazil, has become an 
donorary Patron of the Apostleship of the Sea 
society and has sanctioned the formation of the first 
$razilian A. S. Centre by the S. V. P. Council at 
Xi0 Grande. j 


Government recognition has now been accorded 
he newly established Catholic Emigration Society 
vf England, similar to that given for some years 
vast to the migration organizations of non-Catholic 
lenominations of that country. 


It is to take the form of a grant from the Oversea Set- 
lement Department towards administrative expenses in- 
urred by the C. E. S. in shepherding Catholics who have 
lecided to emigrate to the British Dominions overseas; but 
t is, of course, contingent on the provision of at least 
n equal amount by the society, which in turn must depend 
m adequate support in its work being forthcoming from 
he whole Catholic body. The work of the society has 
neen described by Cardinal Bourne as “absolutely neces- 
jary. 


The report submitted to the annual meeting of 
he Australian Truth Society, held at Melbourne 
on Nov, 19, declares the society was now more firm- 
y established, and there was every indication that 
he forward movement commenced two years ago 
vould definitely succeed. As the result of a mem- 
pership campaign in the Melbourne Archdiocese 
he, number of life and annual members had risen 
luring the year from 2164 to 5561. The total 
number of publications disposed of by the society 
luring the 12 months was 319,753. In the distribu- 
ion of pamphlets alone the estimated circulation of 
i quarter of a million was exceeded by over 20,000. 
The various states of Australia were showing more 
mterest in the society’s existence, and while there 
was still much to accomplish, a promising com- 
mencement had been made. 

The Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cattaneo, presided 


nd was supported by Archbishop Mannix, Melbourne, and 
3ishop McCarthey, Sandhurst. 


7 


“The growth of temperance, especially among the 
young people in Ireland, was emphasized at the an- 
iual meeting of the Pioneer Total Abstinence Asso- 
ation of the Sacred Heart which was held in Dub- 
late in November. 


Fifty years ago, said Venerable Archdeacon Langan, 
>.P., V. G., who presided, one could not attend a public 
eeting, a fair, or a market, that one did not witness 
sople badly under the influence of drink, and every- 
shere were to be seen some degrading spectacles. Now 

y were proud of their young people, who were alert, 
er and intelligent. 


he Pioneer Association, declared another speaker, 
stronger than ever. The total membership was ap- 
x<imately 290,000, and fifty-four centers had been affili- 
aking a total in the last three years of 165 new 
ters, while a most encouraging feature was the splen- 

ork being done by colleges, convents and semi- 
plications for new centers had reached them 
id, and from a training college for teachers 

es 


in England. A request had also come from Newfound- 
land to start a center, as had applications for membership 
from India, South Africa and the U. S., while the new 
Seminary of Werribbee, in Australia, was also joining 
their ranks. 


The report read at the annual general meeting 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild, recently held in 
Westminster Cathedral Hall, London, by the gen- 
eral secretary, Mr. H. A. Tyrer, revealed sustained 
efforts on the part of both officers and members, to 
extend the good work to which the organization is 
pledged. It was stated that several of the senior 
Beaumont boys had spoken from a Guild platform 
at Staines, with good results; that the Holy Week 
retreat and Stations of the Cross preached from the 
Hyde Park (London) stands had met with increased 
success; that the newly-opened headquarters, St. 
Peter’s Hall, had been improved by various gifts of 
Cardinal Bourne. 

The report also stated that the number of speeches 
delivered had passed 4,000, while the number of speakers 
had risen from 109 to 125; that 3,000 half-hours had been 
spent before the Blessed Sacrament; that the Westmin- 
ster Guild had been represented on the beach at Colwyn 
Bay; that following Kensit demonstrations, the Rector of 
Northwood (Middlesex) had invited the Guild to form a 
pitch, and that indoor classes had been arranged at Ruis- 
lip (Middlesex). 


Cardinal Bourne, presiding, congratulated the organi- 
zation upon its progress. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 

An interrogation addressed by New York Masons 
to 289 members of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis of the Reformed Jewish Faith, in- 
quiring as to their relation with Masonry, is said 
by Masonic Tidings to have resulted as follows: 

There were 233 replies, from which it appeared that 140 
Rabbis were Freemasons and 93 were not. Of the Masons, 
61 belonged to the Scottish Rite, and: of these 37 are 
Nobles, 8 are members of the Supreme Council, 33rd de- 


eree. Most of the Rabbis are or have been Chaplains of 
their respective lodges. 


The laying recently of the corner stone of the 
new $2,000,000 Scottish Rite Cathedral at Indian- 
apolis, facing the World War Memorial Plaza, on 
which the State is spending $10,000,000, was a high 
point in the Scottish Rite history of Indiana, 


This new home for the Adoniram Grand Lodge of Per- 
fection is designed in pure Gothic style. The building 
will be 400 feet long and 175 feet wide, and will set back 
from the street. The great central tower will rise to a 
height of 225 feet and will house a $20,000 set of tubular 
chimes. The basement will contain a huge dining room. 
A cafeteria will be on the mezzanine floor. The dining 
quarters will seat 3,000 for banquets. 

The first floor will be devoted to reception and club 
rooms and library. The ritualistic work will be on the 
second floor with an auditorium seating 2,000 persons. 
A large pipe organ will be placed in the auditorium, with 
ample space for a choir. A grand ballroom will have a 
small stage for entertainments, and, with the balcony, 
will have a seating capacity. of 2,000. ; e- 

The ground on which the cathedral is being erected is 
valued at nearly $1,000,000. The furnishings are ex- 
pected to cost about $250,000. i. 


eae t 
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CENTRALIZATION : 
On December 12, Justice Floyd E. Thompson, of 
the Illinois Supreme Court, speaking before the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce at Carroll- 
ton, Ill., declared there was “a persistent and deter- 
mined movement to change our form of government 
from a representative republic to a bureaucratic em- 
pire.” He contended furthermore that “probably 
the greatest single menace to the continuance of our 
form of government is the tendency to abolish the 
autonomy of the state and establish in its stead an 
unrestrained centralized national government.” 
Judge Thompson said: “Every time the people lose 
sight of the fundamental idea that each community must 
solve its own police problems, and resort to a cowardly 
cry for help from the National Government before they 
have made an effort to help themselves, they are en- 
dangering the sacred right of local self-government. 
When the time comes that the votes of distant majorities, 
unfamiliar with local needs and customs, dominate local 
governments, the freedom of adjustment, which preserves 
both national and local liberty in our system, will be 
destroyed.” 


DECENTRALIZATION 

“Balancing” of agriculture and industry by es- 
tablishing future industrial centers in rural com- 
munities instead of in densely populated areas 
would go a long way toward solving the farmers’ 
problem, according to T. R. Preston, President of 
the American Bankers’ Association, at a forum 
dinner of the American Institute of Banking held 
in New York in December. 

Mr. Preston contends bringing industry to small villages 
increases the market for agricultural products, gives em- 
ployment to surplus labor, elevates the standards of liv- 
ing, increases public revenue, reduces taxes and vastly 
increases educational facilities. He is, furthermore, of the 
opinion that industry and agriculture are better balanced 
in Ohio, North Carolina and Pennsylvania than in any 
other states of the Union and asserted, “in these states 
there is no serious agricultural problem and we hear little 
complaint from the farmers,” 

“T would not suggest that manufacturing institutions 
move from the cities to the small villages,’ Mr. Preston 
continued, “but I do think it would be better for this 
country for future industries to be placed in these small 
villages rather than to. be further congested in the great 
centers.” 


TAXATION 

Pointing out that the tax burden in New York 
and Chicago has about doubled in 10 years, Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, Director of the Institute of Re- 
search in Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
warned the American Construction Council, meeting 
in St. Louis: 

“T fear most of us do not take taxation sufficiently into 
account. We do not appreciate all the facts. We are 
concerned not merely with the heavy burden of taxation 
which takes a very considerable percentage of all our 
wealth—some say 10 per cent in many places and some 
say even 12 per cent of the national income—but we 
should be concerned with its tremendous growth. 

“For 100 years we have been talking about taxation 
and we cannot remember the time when the word re- 
trenchment was not used in political discussions, but the 
burden goes on ever increasing. We should know the 
laws governing the increase and should know more than 
we do about the way to distribute the burden so it may 
be corned without resting unduly upon any class of the 
community. What we can do and what we want to do 
nv ive adequate funds is to study taxation scien- 


Gy 


TIME-PAYMENT SYSTEM 

Instalment buying has found a defender in M 
John J. Raskob, Chairman of the Finance Con 
mittee of the General Motors Corporation. M: 
Raskob argues that this system, by which sixt 
per cent of the sales of motor cars during 192 
were financed, is the sole cause of the present-da 
development of the motor industry in this cour 
try. ‘hat industry, he insists, is largely, if ne 
wholly, responsible for America’s present pros 
perity. The goods and services to the value ¢ 
$10,000,000,000 annually attributable to the autc 
mobile industry is ‘wealth created almost en 
tirely within the United States, practically th 
only material imported being rubber for autome 
bile tires.” 

The motor car manufacturer is not alone in defendin 
the much-assailed instalment buying system. Professc 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, one of the most distinguished 
American economists, is an even more confident char 
pion of it, and after 15 months’ study of the system, aide 
by 20 other economists, he declares that when stripped ¢ 
its abuses it will stand forth as “one of the most sign: 
contributions of the 20th century to the potential creatio 
of national wealth and national welfare.’ Professor Selig 
man asserts that “individual credit” is now going throug 
precisely the same phases which every preceding form o 
credit went through, and he concludes with an acknow 
edgment of its unquestioned value as a part of the ma 
chinery of modern economic life. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 

Declaring that the intolerable conditions existin 
at Melville, Louisiana, where their investigators re 
ported discriminations and neglect of Negro floos 
sufferers, the Colored Advisory Rehabilitation Com 
mission in session at Tuskegee Institute on Dec. 14 
wired Secretary Herbert Hoover, urging the re 
moval of Miss Cordelia Townsend, in charge 0 
Red Cross work there. ‘ 
Miss Townsend, who is a New York woman, is said 
have refused to permit Negro flood workers authorize 
to assist in relief work to function in Melville and t 


have built, repaired and furnished hundreds of whit 
people’s homes while neglecting to provide quarters fo 
Sh 


colored flood victims who were in the majority. 
was described as being “more bourbon than the nat 
Southerners” and as being “entirely without sympath 
for Negro sufferers.” 


Iowa coal owners, who had refused to sign th 
recent agreement with the miners, accepted by ott 
operators in that state, are said to have interfer 
with Red Cross relief to be extended to the wom 
and children of striking miners. The accusation 
raised by the officials of the Iowa State Federati 
of Labor. Their appeal for aid on behalf of the 
miners contains the following statement : 4 


“The state chapter of Red Cross started a campaigr 
assist men, women and children who are in destitute 
cumstances in the mining communities of Appanoose 
Monroe counties. The coal operators protested to 
National Red Cross who sent a representative to I 
who instructed the state chapter that they could not as 
the miners’ families who were destitute. oT ; 
to allow the Red Cross agencies in the above-m 
counties to handle or distribute food or | 


outside agencies.” : 


a. 
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DISHONEST PRACTICES 

False advertising of merchandise and jewelry 
M. A = > = ‘TA ~ . v4 . ng 
s charged by the Federal ‘Trade Commission in a 
omplaint against a Chicago firm, named in the 
ocument. 

The alleged misrepresentations include articles advertised 
s silk, as linen, as wool, as leather, as improved English 
roadcloth, as mohair, and as pearls, rubies and other pre- 
10us stones. 


A manufacturer and seller of bedding adver- 
ised his wares as “strictly all new material,” 
blended cotton,” or “shredded cotton,” as well 
s “pure sanitary materials” and “cotton puff.” 
‘he Federal Trade Commission found that this 
ealer’s products “were not manufactured of, and 
lid not contain filling which was made wholly of 
otton, or of strictly all new material, or of pure, 
anitary material; but were composed in varying 
juantities of fabric and material which were not 
otton, pure, sanitary or new.” 

The firm was permitted to settle the case by signing an 
greement to cease and desist from the practices con- 


lemned. The name of the company is withheld as in all 
uch stipulation proceedings. 


IMMIGRATION 

A resolution against restricted emigration from 
Vlexico to the United States on the ground that 
Mexican laborers are needed by California agricul- 
urists in harvesting their crops was adopted by the 
gricultural committee of the Sacramento Valley 
Regional Advisory Council, a branch of the Cali- 
ornia Development Association. This committee 
net at Sacramento on Dec. 14 with industrial high- 
vay, conservation and publicity committees of the 
‘ouncil. 

The agricultural committee went on record against a 
ill by Representative Box of Texas, which would re- 
trict emigration of Mexicans to this country to 1500 
mnually. Its members pointed out that of the thousands 
Mexicans coming to this country every year fully 80 
er cent return to their native land after harvest. 

Mexican labor is considered especially desirable for 
ertain types of farm work, and it was stated that if 
Representative Box’s bill is enacted the other labor 
ources of supply will be the South and Porto Rico. The 
nflux of Negroes from these two sections, they said, 
\ossibly would present an aggravated social problem for 
olution. 


CO-OPERATION 


In the first year of operation, ending September 
0, 1927, the Illinois Milk Producers’ Association, a 
armers’ co-operative, engaged in handling milk for 
lairymen about the Peoria market, had a business 
urnover of half a million dollars, according to the 
llinois Agricultural Association. 

‘Organized in September, 1926, to sell the milk pro- 
uced in the Peoria: milk zone in a co-operative way, 
he Ill. Milk Producers’ organization joined the Peoria 
ealers in a campaign to improve quality and to adver- 
. milk and other dairy products. In addition, the co- 
erative installed its own weights and tests, and guar- 
ntees, under contract, a steady supply of whole milk to 


1e dealers’ co-operative. ; } : 
The association has a membership of spore 
200 dairymen in the Peoria territory. For the month o 


eptember, 1927, members of the association received 31 


cents per 100 pounds of milk more than during the cor- 
responding month in 1926. This amounted to an increase 
of $6021.07, or more than $5.00 per member for this one 
month alone. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 

Mr. Finlayson, Canadian Minister of Lands and 
Forests, addressing the Rotary Club of Toronto, on 
Nov. 26, forecast stringent laws to protect the tim- 
ber resources of Ontario, and also outlined a com- 
prehensive policy for the removal of farmers now 
settled on poor lands to more fertile territories. 

Mr. Finlayson bluntly expressed his belief that, instead 
of spending millions to bring in Southern Europeans, 
London Cockneys, and Clydeside Scots, it would be more 
profitable to spend thousands in moving Canadians from 
worked-out settlements to better land. He declared that 
immediate remedies must be applied to protect the rap- 
idly dwindling timber supply and to help the tottering 
lumber industry. He paid a tribute to the work of the 
provincial aeroplane forest patrol, which he described as 
one of the main factors in reducing provincial timber 
losses from fire from 2,300,000 to 30,000 acres within the 
last four years. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The entire telephone system in Manitoba is op- 
erated by the Government. Of the total number 
of subscribers 11 Winnipeg, only about 25 per cent 
represent business lines, the remainder being private 
homes. The system was taken over by the provin- 
cial government in 1907, from the Bell Telephone 
Company, at a cost of $3,300,000. 

In ten years from 1916, the number of telephones in 
Winnipeg has increased from 24,993 to 46,076, or nearly 
100 per cent, so that at present there is a telephone for 


every four persons in the city. In the Province as a 
whole there are 73,793 telephones. 


TRUSTS; COMBINES, DLC. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Association of New Or- 
leans and its members have been ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to discontinue attempts 
to lessen competition in the grocery business in their 
territory by discrimination against non-members of 
the association. ; 

In a statement issued on December 1, the Commission 


charges that the organization had practiced boycott, es- 
pionage, and other means of intimidation against manu- 


-facturers and producers who sold to firms not holding 


membership in the organization. 


STANDARDIZATION 
Standardization of weights of cakes of ice and 
the sizes of refrigerators was considered at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the Eastern Ice Asso- 
ciation, held recently in New York, representing 
about a quarter of the nation’s ice manufacturers. 


Five standard ice weights—25, 50, 75, 100 and 125 
pounds—were proposed by R. L. Lockwood, of the 
United States Department of Commerce. If 80 per cent 
of the manufacturers agree on these sizes, they will be 
adopted and refrigerators made to correspond, he said. 


‘ ; UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Chicago Typographical Union has voted an 
assessment of 1 per cent on all employed members 
to aid hundreds of out-of-work in this craft. 


ULL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 

Als Monatsschrift verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle 
des Central-Vereins, 3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


Kultursoziologische Erwagungen 
zum kKatholischen Litteratur- 
und Kulturstreit. 

Diese Studie, ein Referat des Verfassers im Rahmen 
der Wiener Katholischen Schriftstellerwoche (Advent, 
1927), beschaftigt sich im Kleide der spezifisch mit- 
teleuropaischen Probleme des Katholizismus mit Fragen, 
die im Grunde den Weltkatholizismus nicht minder betref- 
fen und die daher iiber den europaischen Rahmen hinaus 
auf Interesse Anspruch haben. Wir stimmen jedoch nicht 
in allem mit dem Verfasser wberein; besonders seine 
Schlussfolgerungen erwecken unseren Widerspruch. Wir 
halten es jedoch ftir angebracht, dem geistvollen Verfasser 
Gelegenheit zu gewahren, das so wichtige Problem voOllig 
auf Grund seiner Anschauungen aufzurollen. Umsomehr, 
weil auch wir in unserem Lande die gleichen Fragen 
werden aufnehmen, durchkampfen und ausfechten mussen. 
Einstweilen befinden wir uns noch im Zustande jener 
unkritischen Naivitat, die sich glticklich fuhlt im Bewusst- 
sein, dass wir es “so herrlich weit gebracht haben” in 
Amerika! 

Verwiesen sei auf den Aufsatz Fr. Muckermanns S. J. 
im Novemberheft der “Stimmen der Zeit”: “Zur soge- 
nannten kathol. Litteraturkrise.” 


L 


Die Wiener ‘“Katholische Schriftstellerwoche” 
bot Gelegenheit, ein Thema, das im Hintergrund der 
seinerzeitigen wie der nunmehrigen Diskussionen 
und Kontroversen  katholischer Schriftsteller, 
Kiinstler und Wissenschaftler steht, Diskussionen, 
welche die litterarisch-kuiturellen und _politisch- 
sozialen Probleme der Gegenwart zum Gegenstand 
haben, eingehender als bisher zu erortern. Der 
“Litteratursireit” im engeren, Sinne einst wie jetzt 
kann hiefiir nur die occasio sein, die Gelegenheit 
namlich, kultursoziologische Erwagungen anzustel- 
len, das sind solche Erwagungen, welche das prin- 
zipielle, konstruktive, strukturelle Verhaltnis der 
einzelnen Kulturkomplexe oder Kulturkomponenten 
zueinander, wie Kirche, Kunst, Wissenschaft, 
Politik, Wirthschaft betreffen. Denn wer tief genug 
blickt, dem kann es wohl kaum entgehen, dass der 
sogenannte “Ljitteraturstreit” einerseits 
lauft mit einem nicht minder bemerkenswerthen 
und folgenschweren Streit um _ politische und 
soziale Theorien, somit eigentlich ein wahrer Kul- 
turstreit ist, wie anderseits, dass es sich in diesem 
‘Litteratur-und Kulturstreit, wie wir ihn nennen 
wollen, nicht um Meinungsverschiedenheiten han- 


= elt, die an der Oberflache der Probleme liegen 


oder rein fachlicher Natur waren, sondern weit 
eher um die entscheidendsten Philosophemata, wenn 
lbe auch im Kleide politisch-sozialer und litter- 
isch-kultureller Sachprobleme einander entgegen- 
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Wissenschaft, Politik und Wirthschaft inbegrifter 
Sind es auch wie Himmel und Erde zwei Welten, di 
sich in diesen beiden Komplexen, Religion und Kul 
tur, gegentiberstehen, so ist doch, wie die Kardina 
frage des Christenthums die christologische, so aud! 
hier die Verbindung von Himmel und Erde in ein 
Personlichkeit, von Religion und Kuitur im kor 
kreten Menschen, eine “hypostatische Union’ so 
zusagen, der Kernpunkt, um den der Streit geht 
Sollen beide, Religion und Kultur, nebeneinander 
liegen, etwa bestenfalls wie Kopf und Herz in 
lebendigen Menschen, sollen sie sich bekampfen unc 
verdrangen, oder sollen sie sich durchdringen, un 
ein personliches Ganzes zu werden? ; 


Wenn hie und da der Versuch gemacht wird 
diesen katholischen Litteratur-und Kulturstreit z1 
ubersehen, in seiner Tragweite gering anzuschlaget 
oder sogar sein Nichtvorhandensein zu behaupten 
so kann vor soicher Selbsttauschung nicht eindring 
lich genug gewarnt werden. Der Litteratur-une 
Kulturstreit der Katholiken Mitteleuropas, went 
wir uns auf diesen Rahmen beschranken, ist ein 
leidige Thatsache, die mindestens ebenso alt ist wie 
das Ende des katholischen Staates und der Nieder 
gang der traditionell-katholischen Kultur in diesen 
Kulturkreis, und die, wie betont, ihren tiefster 
Grund hat in einer zwiefachen Stellungnahme 
katholischer _Menschen—und zwar beiderseits aus 
innerster katholischer Uberzeugung — zum Begrif 
der Kultur wie zur konkreten Kultur des 19, unc 
20. Jahrhunderts. Wir miissen, sollten wir es nock 
nicht konnen, dieser leidigen, aber historischer 
Thatsache ins ernste Antlitz blicken lernen: es gibi 
Fragen, entscheidende Fragen fiir das Leben de 
Menschen und den Fortschritt der Kultur, Schick 
salsfragen fiir den Finzelnen wie fiir die Gesamthet 
Fragen, welche letzterlinie die Rolle betreffen, die 
der Mensch auf dieser Erde zu spielen hat, somi 
metaphysische Fragen,—in denen wir Katholik 
nicht einer Meinung sind, in denen katholische M 
schen aus katholischem Gewissen zu verschiede 
Stellungnahme kommen, in denen das sittli 
religidse und theologisch-dogmatische Band, ? 
uns alle umschlingt, nicht stark genug ist, ein 
einheitliche und  geschlossene Kulturauffassur 
auszuwirken. 


Wenn die folgenden kultursoziologischen Er 
gungen in diesen Streit der Kulturtheorien 
greifen, so einerseits mit der sachlich befried 
den Gewissheit, eine Konkordanz_ theologi: 
wie soziologischer Lehren und Traditionen 
zu vertreten, anderseits freilich mit dem nien 
recht befriedigenden Bewusstsein, Gefahr zu 1z 
dass schliesslich beide Streitparteien, — 
be:den nicht restlos zustimmen, kann, 
uberparteiliche Haltung ablehnen. — 
iiber den Parteien zu stehen, von bei 
Positive zu eren, das 
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ww 


swusstsein eines konstruktiv einheitlichen und 


schlossenen Systems voranginge. 


Wenn wir den seinerzeitigen wie nunmehrigen 
tteratur-und Kulturstreit—ich greife von histori- 


hen Ereignissen heraus: das Ringen des “Gral- 


indes” (Eichert, Kralik) mit dem “Hochland” 
Muth), oder frtther schon das der ‘Wiener 


shule” der Sozialpolitik (Vogeisang, P. Weiss O. 
r,) mit der deutschlandischen, in den fithrenden 
Opfen jesuitischen Schule (Lehmkuhl, Cathrein, 
sch )—schematisch chrarakterisieren, so lisst sich 
wa folgendes sagen: die eine Richtung wollte 
ne katholische Kultur, Kunst, Sozialpoiitik, die 
dere hingegen eine sachliche Betreuung der 
ulturgebiete, eine “reine Kunst”, eine “reine 
ywz-alpolitik”. Diese Richtung neigte dahin, in 
‘r Kultur, Kunst, Sozialpolitik etwas von Meta- 
sik und Konfession Unabhangiges zu sehen, 
ne wieder die Losung kiinstlerischer und sozio- 
gischer Probleme iediglich im  Bekenntnis zur 
atholizitat zu suchen. Die Einen sagten: Ka- 
olizismus ist schon Kunst, Wissenschaft ist 
xchste Kunst, wahrste Wissenschaft, die beste 
dsung der sozialen Frage; die Anderen meinten: 
unst, Wissenschaft und die Bemeisterung der 
zialen Problematik fanden sich nicht selten auch 
issethalb der Kirche. 


In dieser schematischen Charakteristik ist das 
iderseits Positive wie Negative skizziert. Doch 
t dies freilich nur ein Schema,—denn die Fiille 
sr Personlichkeiten, die nach bestem Wissen und 
ewissen beiderseits rangen, ist eine so kompiexe, 
e Grenzen verschwimmen und greifen ineinander, 
iss das Schema eben nur ein approximatives, ein 
ymptotisches sein kann. Dazu kommt, dass 
ihrende PersGnlichkeiten in diesem Streite, so 
ch meiner persOnlichen Uberzeugung Vogelsang 
venso wie Eichert und Kralik, wenn auch selbst 
ch in den Streit verfiochten, in ihren entscheiden- 
m Werken, sowie in der tiefsten Wirkung, die 
é ausiiben, bereits Wegweiser tiber die beiden 
arteien hinaus geworden sind. 


Wenn ich das Gesagte an einem Beisp-e! erlautern 
if, so wahle ich mit Absicht kein litterarisches, 
eil mir solches erstens gar nicht zusteht und weil 
h zweitens glaube, dass die Litteraten und 
Bc: nur dann sich und ihre Problemwelt 
irklich objektiv erkennen werden, wenn sie sich 
1 Spiegel einer fremden Disziplin sehen und in 
ser die Kongruenz der Probleme, damit aber den 
tursoziologischen Hintergrund der einzelnen 
sh-und Detailfragen entdecken. Ich _bleibe 
t in meinem eigenen, engeren Fachgebiete und 
ife die Frage des Kapitalismus, die Sich! zur 
frage zuspitzt, heraus. Es ist dieselbe deshalb 
hrreich weil hier die Kontinuitat der Problem- 
ing und Problemlésung, die Tradition der 
rseitigen Schulen besonders deutlich ist. Denn 
kussion Lugmayer-Biederlack in der Ge- 
art ist nichts anderes als eine durch die 
de bedingte Modifikation der Kontro- 


= 
——— 


versen, die Vogelsang und Lehmkuhl miteinander 
hatten. 


Kontrovers zwischen beiden Richtunger’ war— 
und ich fuge hinzu: ist noch immer—einerseits die 
Funktion des Zinses als sozioiogischer Kategorie, 
anderseits die moralistische Relevanz des Zinsneh- 
mens und Zinsgebens und damit im Zusammenhang 
die Bedeutung des kanonischen Zinsverbotes fiir 
die Geschichie wie fiir die Gegenwart. Die Ein- 
seitigkeit der einen Richtung bestand nun darin, 
dass sie in dem berechtigten Streben die soziologi- 
sche Verderblichkeit der kapitalistischen Wirth- 
schaft ins Licht zu riicken und namentlich die 
negative Bedeutung der dem kapitalistischen Wirth- 
schaftssystem wesenhaften Kategorie Zins zu 
erharten, das kanonische Zinsverbot zum Angel- 
punkt ihrer Beweisfitthrung machte, somit einen 
soziologischen Beweisgang mit moraltheologischen, 
das ist in diesem Falle untauglichen, weil unzulan- 
glichen Mitteln zu stiitzen vermeinte. Der Fehler 
der Gegenseite bestand—und besteht noch immer— 
darin, dass eine moraltheologisch durchaus rich- 
tige Erkenntnis, namlich die, dass in der standischen, 
nuttelalterlichen Wirthschaft das Zinsverbot ebenso 
moralisch nothwendig und einwandfrei war, wie in 
der modernen, kapitalistischen Wirthschaft das 
Zinsnehmen und Zinsgeben selbstverstandlich er- 
laubt sein muss, nicht blos geduldet, sondern durch- 
aus und restlos freigegeben, dass diese Erkennt- 
nis, die eine rein moralistische ist, verabsolutiert und 
fur e‘ne soziologische Bewerthung des Begriffes 
Zins gehalten wird—sei es, dass die Vertreter 
dieser Richtung selbst wahnen, mit ihrer moral- 
theologischen Erdrterung das soziologische Problem 
des Kapitalismus zu erledigen, sei es, dass sie nicht 
deutlich genug den moraltheologischen Charakter 
ihrer Beweisfthrung betonen und dadurch den 
Glauben erwecken, soziologische Probleme lésen zu 
wollen oder sogar gelost zu haben. 


Wahrend somit die erstere Rtchtung Gefahr lauft 
mit wissenschaftlich, soziologisch nicht gentgenden 
Waffen zu kampfen, weil sie sich kirchliche Waffen 
entlehnt, welche die Kirche selbst, wie zum tragi- 
schen Verhangnis dieser Richtung eines Tages desa- 
vouieren muss, neigt die zweite Richtung dahin, sich 
mit der moraltheologischen Exegese zu begntigen, 
so aber, weil eine fachwissenschaftliche ‘Theorie 
schlechterdings nicht entbehrt werden kann, die 
jeweils in der Zeit herrschenden, nichtkatholischen, 
kapitalistischen oder kommunistischen Theorien zu 
rezipieren. Bieiben die einen in der moraltheologi- 
schen Betrachtung stecken, so verlieren sich die 
zweiten in fremde Lehrmeinungen, denen sie 
vielleicht nur die bosesten Spitzen abbrechen. Die 
einen fordern eine katholische Sozialpolitik und 
laufen Gefahr, dieselbe entweder in den theologi- 
schen Normen zu suchen oder von diesen einfach 
durch Deduktion abzuleiten, die andern leugnen, 
dass es so etwas wie eine katholische Sozialpolitik, 
eine katholische Soziologie itberhaupt geben kénne, 
es sei denn das, was die moraltheologische Tradi- 
tion an naturrechtlichen Begriffen festhalte. — 


Ss 
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Welche Tragik liegt in diesem Gegensatz, welche 
Tragik insbesondere in dem Bestreben katholischer 
Sozialpolitiker, welche die Verderblichkeit des herr- 
schenden, kapitalistischen Systems soziologisch 
durchschaut haben,—ich denke z, B. an die hervorra- 
genden Manner der Union de Fribourg, deren 
Bedeutung Karl Lugmayer in seinen historischen 
Forschungen ins Licht riickt—welche Tragik, dass 
sie diesem System mit theologischen Waffen auf den 
Leib riicken, statt mit soziologischen, und so nicht 
nur die Theologie zwingen, dagegen Stellung zu 
nehmen, sondern indirekt wenigstens dadurch auch 
die Position derjenigen starken, die den Kapitalis- 
mus bejahen. Denn diese berufen sich nunmehr 
ebenfalls auf die theologischen Gutachten und so 
werden die Vertreter des kapitalistischen und die 
des moraltheologischen Denkens in eine Front 


gedrangt durch das Ungeschick derer, die den | 


theologischen und den soziologischen Beweisgang 
nicht zu unterscheiden wissen. 


Es ist mir eine hohe Genugthuung zu wissen, dass 
der letzte Veterane der Union de Fribourg, der in 
Osterreich lebt, Karl Scheimpflug, wie ich aus Dis- 
kussionen zu Lugmayers Forschungen weiss, mir in 
riickhaltloser Weise diese Tragik, speziell der Tha- 
tigkeit der Union de Fribourg, bestatigt—die Tragik 
eines Kampfes fiir ein richtiges Ziel, eines Kampfes 
mit untauglichen, einem fremden Fachgebiet ent- 
lehnten Mitteln, deren fachmannische Verwalter, 
die Theologen, eines Tages mit Nachdruck diesem 
Missbrauch der theologischen Wissenschaft fur 
nebentheologische Zwecke entgegentreten mussten. 


Es kann nicht meine Aufgabe sein und ich habe 
nicht die Befahigung, die Parallele auf litterari- 
schem Gebiete zu zeichnen; ich muss es den Lit- 
teraten und Kiinstlern tiberlassen, diesen Parallelis- 
mus im Spiegel der wirthschaftstheoretischen 
Probleme wahrzunehmen und weiter zu verfolgen. 
Nur darauf muss ich noch hinweisen, dass, wie 
neben dem Litteraturstreit ein solcher der politi- 
schen und sozialen Theorien festzustellen ist, so 
im Hintergrunde beider Erscheinungen, des ge- 
samten Litteratur-und Kulturstreites sozusagen ein 
Religionstreit steht;—so namlich muss man das 
Ringen zwischen Integralismus und Interkonfes- 
sionalismus eigentlich nennen, wenn man ihm ganz 
gerecht werden will. Wenn auch nicht alle fithren- 
den Kopfe des Litteraturstreites bis 
_ Hintergriinde der litterarischen und kiinstlerischen 
Probleme vordrangen, kulturhistorisch wird man 
_ nicht anders konnen, als sowohl den Litteraturstreit 


_ wie den deutschen Gewerkschaftsstreit (Berlin— 


Miinchen-Gladbach), eine Weiterung des Zins- 
eites friherer Jahrzehnte, eine Begleiter- 
* sche nung des Ringens theologischer Schulen und 


at 


sche . Lowe 


in diese 


itungen zu nennen. So hat z. B. Caspar 
Low von Truns, ein : 


des \ itglied der : | 


Kampf gegen den litterarischen Modernismu 
fithren wollen. 

Es ist gar kein Zweifel mdglich, dass der “Gr 
bund,” ferner Decurtins ‘“Schildwache,” in der 
bert Mader schrieb, ferner das “Osterreichisch 
Katholische Sonntagsblatt,” das Anton Maus 
herausgab und hinter dem Ernest Commer stance 
dann die “Petrusblatter,” die dem Bischof Korur 
von ‘Trier nahestanden, sowie die Organe de 
sogenannten Berliner Richtung, endlich die 6s 
terreiche Jugendbewegung, die Anton Orel fuhrte 
dass alle diese Gruppen des Integralismus, dere 
Geschichte noch nicht geschrieben ist,  theil 
dem Pontifikate Pius X. in der That nahestan 
den, theils in dem Bewusstsein lebten, Vorkampfe 
der Gedanken dieses Pontifikates zu sein. In de 
Kirchengeschichte wechseln, wie Joseph Eberl 
einmal bemerkte, die leonischen und die pianische 
Personlichkeiten auf dem Stuhle des heiligen Petrus 
Die pianische Richtung, die der Syllabus reprasen 
tiert, an dessen Zustandekommen freilich der von 
Metternichschen Staats-und Gesellschaftsdenken da 
mals starkstens beeinflusste Bischof von Perugie 
spater Leo XIII., mitbetheiligt war, diese Richtun 
wurzelt nun in viel starkerer Weise im Boden de 
Kulturtradition des Katholizismus, somit im roman 
ischen, barocken und gothischen Denken, als di 
leonische Richtung, die im Gegensatz dazu dei 
modernen Machten’ nahersteht und zugunsten de 
Verstandigung mit dieser Welt bereit ist, 
bisherige Kultur preiszugeben. 

So ist es verstandlich, wenn im Lager des In 
gralismus verhaltnismassig viele Laien stander 
wahrend die Theologen sich im allgemeinen de 
entgegengesetzten Richtung verwandter  fithlter 
Man kann den Integralismus fast, so paradox e 
klingen mag, eine Laienbewegung in der Kirch 
nennen, freilich eine solche, die ein besti 
Kirchen-und Kulturprogramm nahezu nur mi 
theologischen Mitteln verwirklichen wollte,—ein 
Erscheinung, die in der Kirchengeschichte sic 


bekanntlich des 6fteren wiederholt. Die Tragi 
dieses Laienkatholizismus, von der schon d 


Rede war, griindet darin, dass er sich nicht so sehr et 
kirchliches als ein kulturelles Ziel setzte, diese 
Ziel jedoch, im Unklaren iiber die Grenzen beid 
Spharen, fiir ein kirchliches hielt und es daher m 
kirchlichen Waffen erstreiten wollte, oa 

Doch ist diese Tragik der einzige Weg, d 
hinausfiihrt iiber die beiden Parteien. Denn ei 
katholische Sozialpolitik, deren bisherige Basis ¢ 
kanonische Zinsverbot war und die von den th 
logischen Fachleuten bekimpft, nunmehr se’ 
der Kirche, deren Lehren sie vertheidigen 
vertreten wahnte, sich sozusagen verlassen 
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he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


)Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

wesident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

‘irst Vice-President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

i ae Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
a 


third Vice-President, Anthony J. Zeits, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill, Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 


seneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
‘ssistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘reasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

{arshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


rustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jos. Schifferle, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

he Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members at large, appointed by the President: 
Rev. Albert Mayer, Mo.; H. Dittlinger, Texas: Chas. 
Hilker, Indiana; Frank Trutter, Illinois, and Stephen 
Junglas, Ohio. 

‘on. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 

ommunications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
pal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
-cording to the special needs of cach nation, and the par- 
cular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
enerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ame: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Prus X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Social work, when conceived in the Christian 
nse, wishes to bring help to the poor as well as 
ie rich, It saves the rich from the temptations 
f wealth against which the Lord so emphatically 
atns, and saves the poor from the perils of pov- 
ty. The social ministry transcends all class dis- 
nections. It would really not be social at all if it 
ded with one class against another, and if it 
nded to arouse class hatred. Suspicion and hos- 
lity are the things we want to get rid of... . 

4 Rev. CuHarLes BRuEHL, Pu. D. 

ee 

[odern capitalism with its philosophy of extreme 
ividualism—which is another name for the theory 
f the survival of the fittest applied to economics— 
as far removed from the spirit and principles of 
istian ethics as is extreme socialism, with its 
a of the immorality of private ownership. 
en it is a question of safeguarding the rights of 
ndividual: and the sacredness of the family 
is little to choose between modern capitalism 
xtreme socialism. | ; 
alism we believe to be a menace to society 
tructive of true liberty, but we cannot oppose 
holding the system which has brought mil- 
f lives down into sin and degradation. In 
- industrial countries of the world, private 


nt" 2 put 


; already disappeared, and the family | 


is fast disappearing. It is reckoned that in England 
in pre-war days nine-tenths of the whole wealth of 
the country was owned by one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, It would be mockery to oppose the claims of 
socialism in such a society by advancing the sacred 
rights of private ownership, when those same rights 
have been ruthlessly trodden under foot by the 
tyrant Capital. We have to show the world that 
between the soulless capitalism and extreme social- 
ism which takes cognizance of no other world but 
this, there is a middle way; and that this middle 
way is no new discovery, but the road along which 
society advanced through the centuries until the 
Great Pillage, sometimes called the Reformation, 
unbalanced Europe. The Southern Cross’) 
oe EU 


To the medieval Catholic, Communism was an 
ideal, realizable only in a world free from sin—an 
ideal that ended in Eden. So that between it and us 
stands an angel with a flaming sword. 

Is it, then, impossible here below? It is possible, 
for the religious orders aim at achieving it; but pos- 
sible only when it is voluntary, lived by men dis- 
ciplined under vowed obedience and sustained by 
the fullness of sacramentals and monastic life. 

Communism can, indeed, be lived by any soul that 
wishes; it can be taken but not enforced. 

“Let whoso will be a Communist,” the medievals 
answered, ‘‘the world is free. ‘There are cloisters 
innumerable for them. But let them beware of im- 
posing upon every one a burden intolerable to the 
mass.” Fr. BEDE JARRETT, O. P. 

Ko eae : 


I candidly confess, and without reservation, that 
according to my conviction the serious evils undef 
which the nations of the world are at present suf- 
fering so severely must be attributed to the de- 
Christianization of the economic system, and that 
their cure is not to be expected except the Christian 
conception of the outlook on life and affairs shall 
again control the actions of both individuals and 
nations, particularly in the realm of political 
economy. HeInricH Perscu, S. J. 


Graduated from the “We Protest” Class 
Up to quite recently it was customary for our 
people, if they took cognizance of legislative 


' measures, pending either in the Congress or in 


State Legislatures, at all, to confine themselves 
to opposing legislation considered hostile to Cath- 
olic interests. ‘The “We protest” attitude was 
quite easily aroused. To enlist interest in the 
promotion of constructive legislation, however, 
was a different and a difficult matter. 

A noteworthy beginning in this direction was 
made about 1913 when, cooperating with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
many of our societies, at the request of the Bu- 
reau, assisted in securing the passage of the Esch 
Phosphorus Act, which made the use of non- — 
poisonous substances in the manufacture of | 
matches virtually mandatory. While this action 
~4) A Catholic weekly, published in Cape Town, 


raed 


Africa. 
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was negatively a protest against the use of an 
industrial poison, positively, it assured protec- 
tion to countless workers by insisting on the 
introduction of a non-dangerous substitute in 
place of the phosphorus previously used. 

While circumstances have frequently rendered 
negative action, protests, advisable, as late as 
last Spring the State Leagues and their com- 
ponent units participated effectively in achieving 
the adoption of the Longshoremen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, a constructive measure, in the Federal 
Legislature. In the states, too, constructive ef- 
forts in legislative matters are becoming more 
general. The Wisconsin State League was in- 
strumental in promoting several pension laws. 
The Cath. Union of Missouri has cooperated ef- 
fectively in placing on the Statute Books the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Credit 
Union Enabling Act, introducing the latter and 
sponsoring the campaign for its passage. More- 
over, the C. V. of New Jersey, even during the 


past year, has the promotion of several pieces of . 


constructive legislation to its credit. To auote 
in part from the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee to the Paterson convention : 

An adverse fate “befell the meritorious amendments 
to the Workmen’s Accident Compensation law, and also 
the No-Night-Work-For-Women bill... . 

“The Tenants’ Act, requiring but one month’s notice 
if tenants of living apartments wish to move, became 
a law, applicable to Essex and Hudson Counties. A bill 
limiting to 20 per cent the fee an attorney may collect 
in an action brought by an injured workman for in- 
creased accident compensation, also became law.” 

The Legislative Committee notes that ‘‘the 
sessions left much to be desired in constructive 
statesmanship,” evidencing the realization that 
constructive effort is to be fostered. At that, this 
committee, and the societies which followed its 
recommendations, supported four measures in their 
Legislature since last year’s convention. his atti- 
tude should become more general where interest in 
legislative measures exists; where it does not exist 
it must be awakened and, once aroused, directed 
toward the promotion of wholesome legislation as 
_ well as opposition to objectionable measures. ‘This 
accords with the injunction contained in the words 
Ol. Pits: X.: a 


“You see well what support is given to the Church by 


those chosen bands of Catholics whose aim it is to unite ~ 


all their forces in order to combat anti-Christian civiliza- 
tion by every just and lawful means, and to repair in 
every way the grievous disorders which flow from it; 
-... to take immediately to heart the interests of the 
_ people, especially those of the working and agricultural 


| patient ; 
| fog influences by his illness, 


A New Use for the Pamphlet Rack 
The Church Door Rack, or Pamphlet Rack, 


most serviceable institution, is not’ receiving th 
attention that should be accorded it. Engli 
Catholics have realized the possibilities of th 
rack and, in some instances, “Rack Tenders” ¢o 
operate with the clergy of the parishes in replen 
ish ng the container and supervising the sale 6 
books and pamphlets through this medium. Thi 
is as it should be; the task is one that laymes 
and women are unquestionably frequently quali 
fied for, and, besides, the best occasions for doings 
good through this means are usually offered o1 
Sundays, Holidays and before and after Churel 
services in general, in other words at times whe 
the priests are engaged in confessional or pulpi 
or at the altar. What is more natural than tha 
someone else should be at hand to superinten 
and encourage the sale of books and pamphlets 


Another field for making the rack useful is th 
society meeting hall. Here again laymen 6 
women, cooperating with the priest, should hay 
supervision of the rack. In church or hall, a neg 
lected or ill-kept rack.is rather a deterrent that 
a promoter of sales. | 


be 


But there is a field hitherto neglected, in whicl 
the rack should be introduced. And the intro 
duction should be promoted by members of ou 
societies. It is the waiting room of the Catholl 
hospital that we have in mind as an apt place i 
which the pamphlet rack could be made produc 
tive of great good. Patients and visitors all 
are prospective purchasers. The hospital is ; 
place in which there is much enforced leisur 
leisure which often can be relieved by scarce an 
other distraction than reading. The patient o 
means will probably read what the rack offers’ 
he is advised that reading matter can be had fron 
it; the one of meager means will be equally ap 
preciative of the contents of a well supplied boo 
rack, but in some cases at least charity will 
to carry reading matter from the rack to hin 
The visitor to the hospital is also a possible cus 
tomer, since he may be tempted to purchase 
brochure to read while waiting to be admitte 
into the presence of a patient. He may even a 
preciate the opportunity of obtaining a sm 
gift for presenting to the latter; the usual to 
which courtesy permits one person to give 
other, with the exception of flowers, are or 
narily taboo in the hospital, so that little exc 
reading matter remains, : 

_ It is not our purpose to dwell on the 
benefit hans right sort of reading 
probably rendered quite 


a 


absence of wonted d 


suffice i 
a 
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ven where interest in the spread of good liter- 
‘ure as such is lacking. The appointed person or 
ersons should acquaint themselves with the possi- 
lities, consuit with the hospital authorities, offer to 
*fray the initial expense in the name of the society 
vd to cooperate at least for a period of six 
onths. The Bureau has a serviceable rack for 
tle, and will sell pamphlets and books. ‘The 
snture can be undertaken at moderate expense, 
1. amount that no society need be afraid to raise 
id spend. 

What society, or what other group of men or 
omen will be the first in our ranks to undertake 
kis charity? 


Recognition of Our Teaching Orders 


Education and the Schools is a topic that almost 
very major Catholic convention feels constrained 
» notice in a resolution. Rarely, however, do 
nese declarations go sufficiently into detail. An 
<eeption is a resolution adopted by the 1927 con- 
ention of the Cath. Union of Mo., which po/nts 
» the truly remarkable efforts made by teaching 
rders of men and women to prepare their mem- 
ers to meet the most advanced requirements for 
-achers. 

Evidences of these efforts are not hard to dis- 
yer, if one is prepared to notice them. About a 
ear and a half ago a member of a teaching order 
f Sisters came from the motherhouse in Indiana 
» St. Louis, where she spent a full week in spe- 
ial research in the Bureau’s library, besides de- 
oting several days to study in the diocesan chan- 
sry and other piaces where certain documents are 
vailable which she needed to prepare a thesis, re- 
wired to enable her to secure a degree. Before 
ad since that time the Bureau has repeatedly sup- 
lied extensive special information to Sisters of 
arious communities working on papers requisite 
or credits and degrees. But these isolated in- 
‘ances are merely indicative of what is going on 
ll over the country. In any large center, where 
rere is a Catholic college or university, any ob- 
srvant individual can see Sisters traveling by 
-reet car or bus on Saturday morning—presumably 
ae beginning of a two-day rest period—to such 

titutions where extension courses are given, of 
hich the Sisters eagerly take advantage. The 
mmer vacation is also most intensively made use 
{ for the further training of Sisters. To what 
ent teaching Sisters engage in their further ad- 
ancement as teachers may be inferred from the 
entic information that one province of a teach- 
x Sisterhood during 1925 expended $25,000 for 
further training of its members at extension 
es and summer schools, the expenditures be- 
ade up of railroad fares, tuition fees, the cost 
books, lodging, and other unavoidable items. 
1e teaching Brotherhoods naturally also take ad- 
age of summer schools and extension courses 
to qualify the better for teaching and to 
with the latest demands of scholarship in 


se and similar - considerations that 


prompted the convention of our Missouri Branch to 
adopt a resolution, in which it declared that the 
members realize how inadequate the compensa- 
tion 1s which the teaching orders receive, and that 
consequently a deeper appreciation of the idealism 
and spirit of sacrifice of these orders should be 
fostered. Continuing, the statement reads: 

_ “In addition to this we are fully aware that the ever 
creasing requirements made by State school laws upon 
the conditions under which teachers’ certificates and 
credits are being issued, are taking a correspondingly 
heavy toll of time and treasure from our Catholic Sis- 
terhoods and Brotherhoods, who are anxious to have 
their teachers meet every reasonable demand. After the 
daily grind in the class room, covering many hours of 
arduous work, our Catholic teachers are frequently 
found giving many more hours to earnest study, at- 
tending lectures at universities and colleges, preparing 
themselves for scholastic degrees, studying new methods 
of teaching, ete. During their summer vacation periods, 
when they should enjoy surcease from their arduous 
duties, we find them attending summer schools and 
special courses. All this entails a tremendous expendi- 
ture of energy and has become for the various commun- 
ities a heavy financial burden. 


“Being aware of all these sacrifices, cheerfully brought 
for the great cause of Catholic education, we extend to 
the Superiors and Religious engaged in teaching our 
schools a vote of sincere gratitude and appreciation. 
And we pray that they may garner an abundant harvest 
for their eternal reward.” 

Necessary as declarations of principle regarding 
Catholic education are, it is also necessary and de- 
sirable that such concrete presentations of specific 
phases of the entire problem of our schools. be 
offered our members in every locality. It would 
be well if resolutions dealing with such concrete 
issues were made the subject of addresses, which 
would convey to the Catholic people the debt they 
owe the teaching orders of Brothers and Sisters. 
That would be one step toward leading our peo- 
ple away from the condition of self-complacency 
in which many of them are all too willing to re- 
main. ‘They gladly applaud a speaker’s rhetorical 
demand: We must protect and promote our Cath- 
olic schools! But they must learn to do more: to 
share the burden the teaching Sisterhoods and 
Brotherhoods bear. An address, followed by dis- 
cussion, setting forth the essentials of the resolu- 
tion quoted, and showing the influence of child 
labor laws, school attendance laws, state standards 
for teachers, etc., upon the problem treated, will 
at least help to convey an intelligent understand- 
ing of what is involved. ‘ 


The Catholic Church may sometimes find it neces- 


sary to take part in politics, for example, if such 
things as Divorce and Education come up for de- 
bate, but she never for a moment forgets that this 
is merely incidental to her real work as our Spiritual 
Mother. Unless forced by circumstances the 
Church leaves politics alone. Similarly municipal- 
ities must remember that they have as little to do 
with politics as the owner of an estate, whose chief 
concern must always be its proper management. 

. Cuas. Essar?) . 


1) Mr. Essar, a resident of Trinidad, contributes to the 
Catholic News, published at Port of Spain. On ee 


‘hia 


Oo 
LSS) 
CO 


Cardinal Bonzano’s Denial of a Canard 
In the December issue we devoted an article to 


the memory of the late Cardinal Bonzano as “a 
friend in need” of the American Catholics of Ger- 
man birth and extraction during the reign of hatred 
inaugurated by the worid war. An episode, from 
the same dark days, illustrating Msgr. Bonzano’s 
firmness in vindicating the policy of the Vatican, is 
printed in The Echo, of Buffalo, issue of Decem- 
ber 1, 1927, from which we reproduce the following 
passages: 

“... The majority of American newspapers of that 
time reeked with British propaganda, and circulated the 
most atrocious falsehoods against the Central Powers. 
Among the hundreds of false reports printed was one 
which originally appeared in The Christian Science Mom- 
tor of Boston, in which the preposterous charge was 
made that when the Vatican was about to appoint Catho- 
lic Bishops to serve in sections of the United States 
whose population included many German Americans, the 
names of the proposed Bishops were sent from the 
United States to the Vatican and thence to Berlin, in 
order that the German Emperor might pass upon the 
capabilities of the men named for advancing German 
propaganda in America. This canard was denied by 
Msgr. Bonzano in a letter to The Echo, in which he most 
energetically declared the statement to be false, and 
malicious in purpose and intent.’ 

The Echo reproduces in full the letter of the 
Apostolic Delegate, which contains the statement of 
the Christian Science Monitor, the substance of 
which we have given, and concludes: 

“The statement made in these words is absolutely false 
and, what is worse, is malicious in its purpose and intent. 

“T shall esteem it a favor if you will give it a most 
emphatic denial in my name and if you will expose the 
sinister motive which underlies it.” 

Let us hope that the memory of the late Cardinal 
will live in the hearts of our members at least and 
that they will feel impelled, frequently and for years 
to come, to live up to the expectations of Holy 
Church and to the best ideals of the element he 
championed in the dark days of hysterical prosecu- 
tion. 


_Strictures on the Parish Stage 

Entertaining the hope that the parish theater may 
take a hand in elevating and refining the stage, Rev. 
Hy. J. Riordan reminds its directors “that one of 
the time honored missions of the Church isto edu- 
cate, cultivate, and refine her people.” And in 
‘speaking of variety-programs, he warns them that 
“artistic and wholesome entertainment must be a 


lize how 


tron 


able priest of the state of Illinois, who desires b 


if the members 
Tf foc 
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utterly taboo where Catholics are entertaining Cath 
olics. ‘The argument of amusement purely fo 
amusement carries no more justification here thai 
did the outworn cry of ‘art for art’s sake’ as applies 
to painting, sculpture, and the opera.” 


These injunctions are, unfortunately, not at ai 
needless. ‘The desire to “give the people what the 
want,” to please rather than to educate and elevate 
not infrequently leads to the staging of thoroughh 
vapid plays, spiced with vulgarity for the purpos 
of making the sorry mess palatable. On the whole 
the parish stage has not, in our country, vindicate 
the contention that the Church is the mother of ar 
and culture. Nevertheless Rev. Riordan is not dis 
posed to despair. E: 

“Stage craft,’ he writes, “was begun by th 
Church—in England, at least; and since that tim 
the Church has, on some occasions, taken a hand i 
purifying and refining it. The Church can do thi 
again—through the parish theater. This institution 
is still in its incipiency, but it is becoming wel 
grounded, and is invariably under the guidance 0 
enthusiastic and tireless directors. These men ap 
preciate the truth to divert people from sin is bette 
than to have to save them from its consequence 
after it has been committed. Let them also recal 
that one of the time-honored missions of the Churel 
is to educate, cultivate, and refine her people; am 
we shall find ourselves in an age akin to that of th 
Guilds—when Catholics can  disport cing tel 


physically and mentally, without endangering the 
soul or even their sense of moral decency.” 
Life Members and Sustaining Members 
In the October and November issues these net 
classes of membership were explained and th 
interested requested to write to the Bureau. I 
gratifying to note that there has been an incre 
in the number of members in both classes, 
Life Members now totaling 6 and the Sustai 


Members 7. q 
Two priests, the V. Rev. Leander Roth, of Ne 


Pa 


Orleans, Honorary Canon of the Cathedral Chap 
ter of the Archdiocese of that name, and a vene 


name withheld from publication, have enrolled ¢ 
Life Members. While two priests and two laymer 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Ruesing, of West Point; N 
and V. Rev, E. Pruente, Cape Girardeau, 
and August G. Maron, M. D., of Brooklyn 
John A. Suelientrop, of Colwich, Kan., app 
Sustaining Members. Brooklyn now has one L 

and two Sustaining Members, thus holdin 
honorable position in this regard. _ pa 
There should be keen rivalry betwe 

bers of the C. V. to obtain recruits 
classes of membership. Such rivalry 
alized the importance to 


i 
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The question has been asked whether the $100 
e attached to Life Membership may be paid in 
stallments. Most assuredly it can, Terms may 
- arranged under which payments of $5 or $10 
onthly may be made; or the applicant may agree 
remit in installments of $25 when convenient. 
‘hile some regularity should be observed, never- 
eless the important issue is not how the payments 
made but that Life Membership be obtained. 
‘We append a life of members in the two classes, 
om whom applications have been received up to 
cd including December 22; it would be most en- 
raging if new names could be published each 
onth : 
Life members: Joseph A. Kilzer, Richardton, N. D.: 
PV. As. J. Muench, S. Sc. D., St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. 
Reininger, Racine, Wis.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. 
;; V. Rev. Leander Roth, New Orleans, La.; Rev. N. 
_, Illinois. 
sSustaining members: Nicholas Dietz, Jr., Brooklyn, N. 
a Rey. Jos. Hensbach, Dimock, S. D.; Wenzel Koehler, 
lilbert, Wis.; Aug. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
thn A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. 


mesing, West Point, Neb.; V. Rev. Eberhard Pruente, 
gpe Girardeau, Mo. 


Charity Begins at Home 


‘The fallacious impression, purposely and sedu- 
susly fostered both by the representatives of high 
nance and certain politicians, that prosperity is 
aite general in our country, blinds most people 
‘ainst perceiving the dire poverty of great numbers 
- our fellow-citizens. 
We daresay that in consequence more money has 
en sent to Europe by our members during the past 
yw months to charitable institutions, than has gone 
relieve the suffering of our co-religionists in the 
od-regions of the South, many of whom have 
iffered such great losses. 
lIn Randolph county, Arkansas, there is a small, 
uggling community of people of our own blood 
d faith. It is called Engelberg, while the Church 
1 dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and in charge 
Rev. A. G. Haeringer, who has proven himself a 
e pastor of his flock in last year’s long drawn out 
of afflictions. Although the Central Bureau 
been in contact with him for a number of years, 
id not at first appeal to us for assistance; the 
1ation it would be impossible for him to pay 
nterest on the Church mortgage, due in Octo- 
‘r, came to us in a roundabout way. Our help was 
offered voluntarily and gratefully accepted, but at 
e time Rev. Haeringer appealed to us for 
ce for the poorest of his parishioners, most 
‘had lost not merely one crop on account of 
but several. As the fall drew towards its 
rote again asking for clothing for several 
whose affliction had been increased by 
evanid: Stokiess./ eae S377 
» cases the Burea 


means at it 


posal. Quite re- 


id what it could | | 


we feel, be brought to the attention of our members, 
if for no other purpose than to convince them how 
necessary it is to bear in mind that there are always 
those in need in our own farstretched country, de- 
manding attention. F'r, Haeringer writes: 


“ce 


Bon You are well acquainted as to how these 
unfortunate people suffered last spring during the floods 
and on May 9 from a terrible cyclone. The high water 
did not recede until about the first of July. In spite of 
all these adversities, these good people could not be 
daunted in their hopes of still raising a crop this year. 
However, all their efforts were futile: some farmers 
planted corn four times, each time the cutworm de- 
stroyed the young plants; therefore most of our people 
are obliged to buy all their corn for their stock this year. 
No one who has not actually experienced what my 
parishioners have gone through can fully understand the 
hardships they have endured. Several of them were too 
poor to pay this year’s taxes, and for this reason it was 
necessary for me to lend a helping hand wherever I 
could, knowing too well that they will not forsake me, 
whenever the good Lord will grant them better times 
and prosperity. Among several families sickness made 
its appearance and real poverty and distress made them 
suffer intensely. A good many of these poor victims of 
adversity are lacking essential necessities, such as warm 
clothing, bedding, groceries, etc. 


“T must not fail to thank you for the two boxes of 
clothing you have kindly sent me for distribution among 
them. You should have witnessed the expression of 
gratitude on the part of these two families when I gave 
them the apparel and the shoes. On this occasion I ex- 
perienced once again, as so often before, the truth of the 
words ‘It is better to give, than to receive’. At present 
we are experiencing another local flood, the water cover- 
ing the greater part of my parish, and adding consider- 
ably to the distress and misery of my dear parishioners. 
Considering the terrible plight and sad situation under 
which my poor people have labored for the past eight 
months, you may readily realize how sincere my grati- 
tude, and that I desire fo extend to the Bureau and to 
all our kind benefactors our appreciation for the great 
kindness both you and they have extended to me and my 
poor parishioners during our dark days of trial and 
suffering. It goes without saying, that we not only 
accept most gratefully all your noble gifts, but that we, 
out of grateful hearts, ask the Divine Child to bestow 
upon you and all our benefactors His richest blessings for 
Time and Eternity.” 


The parish at Engelberg was, however, not the 
only one assisted by the Bureau. One donation 
went to an Italian parish in Arkansas because of the 
total loss of a school just completed at considerable 
cost. Furthermore, a number of donations were 
sent to the Bishop of Lafayette, Louisiana, for his 
priests and people. és 


The Catholic Church realizes the evils of the 
abuse of drink so well that she holds drunkenness — 
to be a mortal sin, incurring (unless repented o 
eternal damnation. How many Prohibitioni 
would go so far? ‘The Church also teache 
those who have a weakness for drink are bow 
keep clear even of the danger of « 
for the r s the duty 
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Catholic Action in Action 

On Christmas eve there came to us a letter from 
Mr. Wm. Pohl, of St. Paul, Minn., containing a 
check for $100.00, intended for a very noble pur- 
pose. Rev. Fr. Albert Braun, O. F, M., having 
been charged with the task of providing a home in 
New Mexico for exiled Franciscan nov:ces, had 
found a piece of property suitable for that purpose, 
but not the means to purchase it. He applied to the 
Bureau for help and we sent him what we could 
spare from the Mission Fund for that purpose, 
$200.00. This sum was made up of a number of 
smaller gifts, among them ‘one of $50.00 donated 
by the Cath. Women’s Union of Minnesota. In a 
roundabout way, Mr. Pohl learned of this action 
and, in addition, that further assistance was greatly 
needed. The response mentioned above followed. 


While great credit is due to Mr. Pohl for his 
generosity, the manner in which he became ac- 
quainted with the aid extended to Fr. Albert and 
his needs, deserves mention. This is what he writes 
us: 

“In the course of the last meeting of St. Clement’s So- 
ciety (St. Paul), Mr. M. J. Aretz, organizer for the Kath. 
Unterstiitzungs-Gesellschaft of Minn. delivered a very 
interesting talk, making special mention of a seminary for 
Mexican priests to be erected in New Mexico, Adding 
that the Father charged with the task had no funds at 
his command and that the Bureau had assisted him to make 
the initial payment on the property required. This in- 
formation touched my heart, and I concluded to send you 
a check for a hundred dollars, intended for the self-same 
purpose. May God bless their undertaking.” 

The action on the part of Mr. Aretz was en- 
tirely spontaneous, since the Bureau has appealed 
to no one for assistance. The matter had come 
to his attention merely through the letter of ac- 
knowledgment which Fr. Albert had addressed to 
the President of the Cath. Women’s Union of 
Minn. 


We are led to mention all the facts in this case 
for the purpose of demonstrating just how valu- 
able co-operation of the kind granted us in this 
case by Mr. Aretz is. If good news of the kind 
referred to was more frequently carried, as it 
has been in this case, into our societies, Catholic 
Action would take on an entirely different face. 


Incidentally, let us say that Fr. Albert, 
O. F. M., is quite confident of being able to open 
the noviciate for the exiled Franciscans in Febru- 
ary. He estimates the cost of furnishing the 
building at only $1,120.00, since he is buying 
ep hns at wholesale and has ninety days to 
these bills. aes ane a thousand ap- 


iia ea) 


Cardinal Billot, Lately Resigned, on Liberalisn 


The astounding news that a Cardinal of th 
Church had begged the Pope to relieve him of th 
honors and duties of his high office was recenth 
heralded in the press Cardinal Billot has declares 
his intention of spending the last years of his lif 
in retirement, in order to prepare for his demise. ~ 

He is the author of a brochure on an importan 
subject, published by the Bureau a few years ago 

“Liberalism, a Criti cism of Its Basic Principles an 
Diverse Forms.” The treatise was translated fron 
the French, by permission of the author, by th 
Rev. G. B. O'Toole, Ph.D., S.T.D., formerly Pro 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology, St. Vincent Sem 
inary, Beatty, Pa., and now of the Catholic Univer 
sity at Peking. 

American thought of the present is so saturate 
with the errors ou Liberalism that the former Cardi 
nal’s treatise on this important subject has a mes 
sage for those who would understand our times. Thi 
very air we breathe is, as it were, saturated with 
errors. In fact, one not infrequently meets witl 
Catholics who take pride in calling themselves “li 
eral,” while the former Cardinal Billot declares t 
the so-called Liberalism of “liberal Catholics” de 
fies all classification, “having but one distinctive 
characteristic trait, namely, that of complete 
absolute incoherence.” 

We earnestly recommend this treatise on Liberal 
ism to our members. Study of this importan 
brochure (83 pages) will fortify the serious minde 
reader against the errors of the present day and pe 
mit him to perceive more clearly the danger inhere: 
in Liberalism, threatening both religious and civ 
liberty. The price is most reasonable, 15c, postpai 


Generous Response to Our Christmas Appea 


The Central Bureau acknowledges with since 
gratitude the numerous and generous contributio: 
received for the St. Elizabeth Settlement De 
Liquidation Fund in response to its Christmas a 
peal. The total received as of December 31, 19: 
is $1,084.50—a gratifying result. The debt 
been liquidated, several recent bills were paid, 
a contribution was made to the Notre Dame § 
ters, who, as we have repeatedly noted, render ; 
tiring service at the institution practically will h 
compensation. : 

It is especially refreshing to observe that, 
most of ek contributions are from individ 
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making the Christmas celebrations, 
hts, gifts for the children, etc., possible. The 
vst of these celebrations, for the parents of the 
aildren, took place Sunday, December 18, another, 
ith the Sisters and pupils of Rosati Kain Arch- 
cocesan Girls’ High School in attendance, on De- 
rmber 22. 


with tree, 


* * 2K 


The institution had an average daily attendance of 72 
tring December, which means that on some days it 
as taxed far beyond its capacity. Six hundred and 
Ithty-one luncheons were served to Nursery children and 
55 to children attending school, who have no one at 
rme to provide them with a meal at noon time, the total 
ung 1576, of which 352 were given without charge. The 
mtinued cases number 31 families, with 111 children; 
jw cases, 2 families, with 3 children; closed, 9 families, 
tith 14 children; active, 24 families, with 100 children. 
ne House physician paid the institution 3 visits; medicine 
as provided free in 5 cases; employment was secured for 
i Persons ; 489 articles of wearing apparel and 2 quilts 
ere given to needy individuals. 
In the pursuit of her labors in behalf of Catholic pa- 
mts in the Maternity Ward of the City Hospital the 
cial Worker of the Bureau at the Settlement handled 17 
yw and 7 continued cases; in 8 instances the mothers 
ere unmarried; in both the infants died after having 
pen baptized. One case was referred to a protective as- 
hciation. The Visitor paid 17 visits to hospital patients, 
to Settlement families and others in connection with 
pelr cases, and 3 to the Bureau for conference purposes, 
psides writing 20 letters dealing with case work. 


“This brief enumeration of activities may serve 
‘assure the contributors to the Christmas fund 
cat they have not only enabled us to cast off the 

arden of debt, but have also co-operated in a meas- 

ie in the practical constructive charity of which 

| institution is the center, 

. 


Seventy-eight Years Young 
Jnfortunately, officers and members of aging 
evolent societies are quite apt _to assume that 
1ing can be done to prevent their demise. They 
| not realize that the death of a society is made 
itable, not because old age condemns it to die, 
rather because officers and members are lacking 
1 in interest and the spirit of sacrifice, without 
ch 20 organization can exist for any length of 


aoe. 


1 proof of our assertion we put forward those 
ent societies which flourish today as they 
fty or more years ago. Writing to us from 
sepsie, N. Y-, Mr. Emil Wehner, Secretary 
i chael Society ‘of that city, adds to his com- 
ation Rot” ta» ISS nature fae iettarins 


ee of the kind of cooperation we must ex- 


Our Endowment Fund 

Contributions for the Endowment Fund were 
meager during December. ‘Two gifts of $100 each 
were received, one from the N. Y. State Branch of 
the Cath. Women’s Union, sent by Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Werdein of Buffalo, President, the other from 
Mr. Chas, Hilker, Indianapolis, remitted through 
Mr. Henry Seyfried. Other contributions were: 
$3 from Rev. Louis M. Kaluza, of Eau Claire, 
Wis.; $2 from Louis Schuermann, Decatur, JIL, 
and $1 from Holy Trinity Society, La Crosse, Wis., 
remitted by Mr. Frank J. Dockendorf. 


The Book Apostolate: A Specific Suggestion 

To place a work such as Ludwig von Pastor’s 
“Geschichte der Papste seit Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters” in a Public or Reference Library of some 
consequence is an effort well worth undertaking. 
American Catholics are quite given to complain of 
the ignorance of Protestants and others regarding 
Catholic doctrines and controversial points of his- 
tory. But what are they doing to make it possible 
for non-Catholics to learn the truth? 

Ludwig von Pastor’s history of the Popes is an 
acknowledged standard work; it will prove a revela- 
tion to any serious minded man who will delve into 
any of the twelve volumes of the German edition 
thus far published. . This work should, therefore, be 
placed where it can be consulted by students and 
lovers of history, by. all seekers after truth. 

To place fifty, or even twenty-five sets of this im- 
portant work in,that many libraries, would be an ac- 
complishment to be proud of. There would be less 
complaint of lack of action on the part of our so- 
cieties, were they willing to undertake just stich 
things, without however believing one task of that 
kind accomplished a charter, permitting them to rest 
on their oars forever after. 


The Sort of Cooperation We Need 

Cooperation on the part of secretaries and other 
officers of the individual societies with the officers 
of the C. V. and the Bureau is a fundamental neces- 
sity for the success of every “suggestion and effort 
put forth by our organization. 

A recent report from Mr. John N. Jantz, Record- 
ing Secretary, St. Josephs Liebesbund, Detroit, is 


months ago,” he writes, “I 1 
1 your oles: 


\ 


gag 


Resolutions constituted an important part of the 
program of that meeting. Fortunately, on both 
occasions we had with us President George Bilot, 
Mr. Hy. Andries, Mr. Wm, Heimbuch and others, 
who assisted in making both occasions instructive as 
well as interesting.” 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


The Resolutions of the Phila. convention of the 
C. V. were brought to the attention of the readers 
of The Commonweal in a manner flattering to our 
organization. [The commentator correctly senses 
that “an echo of middlewestern contention may be 
detected in the vast amount of attention given (in 
the Resolutions) the excellent idea on the subject 
of farm relief.” He furthermore commends the 
universality of the Convention’s interests revealed 
“by a pertinent statement on the subject of Mexican 
relations, and by pledging its aid to the cause of 
peace.” 

The Commonweal declares in closing: “Every one will 
admire the intelligence and practicableness of the Ver- 
ein’s achievement, and join in congratulating the Presi- 


dent, Mr. Charles Korz, who continues in office for 
another term.” 


Preparations for this year’s convention of the 
C. V. of Men’s and Women’s Organizations, to be 
heid at St. Cloud, Minn., are under way. Accord- 
ing to advice received from the President of the 
Arrangements Committee, Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, 
the Rev. Luke Fink, O. S. B., has accepted the 
Honorary Presidency, while the: following officers 
have been elected: First Vice-President, Paul 
Ahles; Second Vice-President, John Luckemeyer ; 
Secretary, John M. Baron; Treasurer, Mrs. Clara 
Koshiel, The committee has the encouragement 
and support of the Rt. Rev. Joseph Busch, Bishop 
of St. Cloud, and also the assurance of co-opera- 
tion on the part of St. John’s Abbey and St. Vin- 
cent Convent, Collegeville, and from all the par- 


_ishes in Stearns County. 


The President of the C. V. has requested Messrs, W. 
Eibner, New Ulm, President of the State League of Min- 
nesota, Jos. Matt, F. Kueppers and M. J. Aretz, of St. 
Paul, to act in his behalf with the committee in St. Cloud. 

acctiembialeas coat ~~ < 


Mr. Joseph Hoch, of Richmond, President of 
St. Joseph State League of Indiana, has addressed 
a Christmas communication to the clergy and the 
officers and members of the affiliated societies. ‘The 
document reminds the societies anew of the im- 
_ portance of District League meetings, the holding 
of which had been urgently recommended at the 
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Concerning Some of Our Brochures 


Our brochure, “The Family, A Social and Ett 
nological Study” by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., | 
termed “very opportune” by the author of a noti¢ 
regarding it, published in The Grail, who adds, ~ 
will prove helpful to priests and students of soe 
ology,” and who hopes it may find “a wide circule 
tion.” 

A teader of The Sunday Visitor writes to the 
paper (issue of Jan. 1, 1928): 

Please allow me to say that several teachers who hay 
read the pamphlet “The Family” by your contributor, th 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., have found it helpful in the 
work in Sociology, History and Apologetics. I think ¢ 
Catholic teachers, especially those devoted to the soci 
sciences, ought to read the pamphlet and recommend 
to their classes. “The Family” is published by the Cet 
tral Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, and sel 
at 15 cents, $1.25 the dozen. 


Commenting on this brochure, a writer in th 
Catholic Charities Review says: 


“Father Muntsch, in his pamphlet, offers a differe 
sort of review from that most read of late on the fami 
as the fundamental social unit. He calls attention to tl 
change of view that has taken place concerning the histo1 
of the family, quoting freely representative leaders in tt 
anthropological field from this country and from Europ 
It is his purpose to break down the notion that the monog: 
mous family ideal is a product of an evolutionary serie 
That there has been growth and development is undispute 
but he holds as untenable certain theories as to how an 
by what stages and processes culture has grown. a 


The Daily American Tribune of Dubuque devot 
an original article to a review of Fr. Muntsct 
brochure. The reviewer, A. F. K., says in part: — 


“Very effectively this little brochure does away wit 
the fallacy that the monogamous family ideal, ever mait 
tained by the Church, is a product of slow evolutio! 
The chapters show that the ‘Church, in guarding tk 
home and the family, is guarding the foundation of soci 
progress’. Investigations among primitive people, suc 
as carried on by the new historical school of ethnolog 
... reject the theory of cultural evolution. To be ver 
brief, their findings have shown, even among the mo 
primitive tribes, that the family, ‘precisely as the fund: 
mental, necessary and unshaken basis of society’, is wh 
it always has been and always should be.” 


Regarding this same pamphlet Rev. Fr. Berna 
Huss, Principal St. Francis Native Training C 
lege at Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa, writes u: 

“It will prove helpful to me for my lectures and artic! 


on Social Psychology or the Group Mind, which will co: 
stitute Part II of my Psychology.” 


* OK OK 


’ q 


Placing an order for 50 copies of our latest b 
chure, “The Life that is no Life”, the Rev. Celest 
Sander, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad, Ind., adds: _ 

This is_a very beautiful and inspiring story. 7 
A member of the C. V., early in December, | 


one hundred copies of this brochure 


es the Reverend Mother Comm 


ne of our large teaching ord 
" l 8 Yor: 
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he Memoirs of a Leper Girl’. The reading, though 
d, is very beautiful, intensely interesting and edifying. 
“I shall distribute the booklets, in fact, I have been 
ing so, and am confident their perusal will effectively 
sulcate patience and resignation in afflictions or even a 
sire for sufferings. 

“The Central Verein is surely doing a good work by 
ing on the outlook for such excellent ways of pro- 
oting the glory of God and the practice of virtue... .” 


Books Reviewed 


nan, Claude O. F. M., Stock Charges Against The 
Bible. Adapted from the German of Tarcisius 
Paffrath, O. F. M. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1927, $1.25. 
This book, the original of which received an en- 
usiastic welcome in Germany a few years ago, 
ould prove even of greater interest in the English 
rsion and in our country where Bible questions 
ve continued to engage the attention of a great 
mber of people and to a much greater extent than 
Germany. The very fact of some of our states 
ohibiting that any reference be made to the theory 
evolution in schools, and the general attitude of 
e fundamentalists on the one hand, and the con- 
ued attacks on the Bible by liberals and agnostics 
the other, should suffice to emphasize the impor- 
ace of this little volume. It contains no less than 
‘chapters, and although the answers to the ques- 
ms proposed are brief, they are not superficial. 
hat the author says in reply to the query, ‘““Why 
e Catholics forbidden to read the Bible?” should 
fice to convince any sensible inquirer that the 
wirch is not opposed to seeing the Bible in the 
nds even of the laity. Similarly other chapters, 
aling with such questions as “Natural Science and 
e Bible”, “The Evolution of Man”, “The His- 
ticity of the Fall of Man”, etc., will be found 
tisfactory. Although we do not recommend con- 
oversy regarding the subjects this book deals with, 
2 do recommend it to those who should be in- 
ructed on these questions, especially if conditions 
times demand they should answer scoffers or 
lighten those in doubt. 


Books Received for Review 


img, Rev. Albert. Meditations for the Laity for Every 
Day in the Year. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1927, 532 p., $3.50, 
ontgros, Gabriel De, Ph. D., D. D. The Duties of a 
Christian. Translated by Dom Basil Whelan, 
O. S. B. M. A. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1927, 280 p., $2.00. 
odfrey, Rev. Wm., D. D., Ph. D. God and Ourselves— 
Some Thoughts for All Times. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1927, 252 p., $2.00. 
halen, Will W. The Ex-Nun. B. Herder Book Co., 
; St. Louis, 1927, 234 p., $2.00. 
suter, Rev. F, A. and Ahern, Rev. E. J. An Angel of 
Mercy. A Book of Short Prayers for Catholic 
t Nurses. Cleveland, O., John W. Winterich. 
atslexikon. Im Auftrag der  Gorres-Gesellschaft, 
herausg. v. Hermann Sacher. 5. A., 2. Band, Film 
bis Kapitalismus. Mit 56 Bildern u. Kartchen. 
Freiburg, Herder & Co., 1927, 1822 col., cloth, 
$10. 
iai, Aurel. Der ethische Werth und die Wirklichkeit. 
Herder, Freiburg i. Br., 171 p., paper covers, 
P ~ $1.80. , ; 


Miscellany 


The majority of the members of an organization 
such as the Knights of St. George are, of course, 
people of small means. When one learns that dur- 
ing one month, October, 1927, $4,995 were paid to 
members of that organization as sickness insurance, 
one realizes that many individuals and families have 
been greatly benefited thereby, 

During the same month the Men’s Death Benefit 
Fund paid $21,750, while the Old People’s Home, 
to which we have referred on a number of oc- 
casions, called for an expenditure of $2400. 


The Women’s Federation of Rochester joined 
with the Federation of men in a meeting held on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 18. Hon. Philip H. Don- 
nelly reported on the Regional Meeting of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, held 
at Buffalo in November. 

According to all indications the Rochester Fed- 
eration is in a flourishing condition. Special ef- 
forts are being directed towards securing a large 
number of individual members. “We feel,’ says 
a report addressed to the Bureau, “that the hope 
of the Federation as well as of the C.-V. for the 
future, lies in the securing of such members.” 


The enumeration of “Gifts in Kind”, printed in 
the present issue, reveals just how generous has 
been the response to our appeal for worn cloth- 
ing, to be distributed among Indians and Mexicans 
by priests and sisters laboring among these people 
in various sections of the West. Both individuals 
and societies have helped us to accumulate a vast 
quantity of excellent wearing apparel, which is now 
being made ready for shipment. All told 21 bales 
(approx. 150 Ibs. each) and 5 boxes of clothing 
have been forwarded by the Bureau since Oct, 1. 


One of the largest shipments, contained in an extremely 
spacious packing box, came to us from Indianapolis, 
where the R. C. Knights of St. George had held a “bundle 
night” with happy results. Dr. A. W. Miller was one of 
the moving spirits who fostered this appeal for clothing. 
Other sizable gifts were received from the Ladies of St. 
Andrew Parish, Tipton, Mo., who sent 5 boxes of cloth- 
ing; Motherhouse of Notre Dame Sisters, St. Louis (2 
boxes) ; Joseph Nash, Syracuse (3 boxes) ; Sacred Heart 
Society, Appleton, Wis. (1 box, 140 lbs.); St. Peter So- 
ciety, Beaver Dam, Wis. (580 Ibs.) ; the C. W. U. Mission 
Group, St. James Parish, Decatur, Ill. (2 shipments) ; 
St.. Joseph Academy, Dubuque (2 boxes); Sisters of St. 
Francis, Dubuque (2 boxes); Witte Clothing Co. St. 
Louis (second contribution, 5 shirts and 42 caps). 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Selinger, D. D., pas- 
tor of St. Peter’s parish, Jefferson City, has ac- 
cepted the office of Spiritual Director of the Cath. 
Union of Mo. 


Rey. H. Hussmann, for practically a decade Spiritual 
Director of the State League and of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict League, has been constrained, for reasons of ill- 
health, to decline to continue to serve in these capacities. 
In the District League he is succeeded by Rev. Jos. 
Lubeley, pastor of Holy Trinity parish, as Spiritual 
Director. hak 


On 
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Aus dem C. V. und der C. St. 


Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Christus hat das Saatkorn seines Reiches nicht einem 
Museum zur Verwahrung iibergeben. Es darf nicht in 
den Archiven und Bibliotheken vermodern. Es gehort 
in das Ackerfeld der Erde. 

Die Schildwache. 


Abschaffung des Eides, die Unbefleckte Em- 
pfangnis zu vertheidigen, 1. J. 1782. 


Die unsaglich bosen Folgen der Reformation sind 
auch den Katholiken Amerikas ganz gelaufig; uber 
die nicht minder weittragenden Folgen des Rationa- 
lismus des 18. Jahrhunderts und die auf ihn zuruck- 
zutuhrenden Eingriffe der europaischen Machthaber 
in die Rechte und inneren Angelegenheiten der 
Kirche, weiss man dagegen viel zu wenig. 

Ein grosser Theil der Katholiken unseres Landes 
wurde es gar nicht fur glaublich halten, wollte man 
ihnen erzahlen, was sich zu Ende des 18. und zu 
Beginn des 19, Jahrhunderts in solchen katholischen 
Landern wie Osterreich und Bayern zugetragen, und 
wie eifrig sog. katholische Regierungen bemiht 
waren, die Grundlagen der katholischen Religion zu 
untergraben und dem Volke den Glauben aus den 
Herzen zu reissen. Und doch ist es wiinschens- 
werth, dass auch die Katholiken nichtdeutscher Ab- 
kunft die tiefgreifende Bedeutung jener Kirchen- 
verfolgung verstehen lernen. Nur wenn sie das 


thun, werden sie die Stellung ihrer deutschstammi-_ 


gen katholischen Mitbtrger dem Staat gegentiber 
richtig einzuschatzen wissen, und ebenso unsere 
Abneigung gegen jene Opportunitatspolitik, die so 
gerne den Weg unhaltbarer Kompromisse ein- 
schlagt. 


Ein trauriges Beispiel der Gepflogenheit des 
staatlichen Absolutismus in der Aufklarungszeit be- 
richtet Pater Kross, S.J., im Sept.-Okt. Heft der 
; saa orespondeng fiir Marianische Kongre- 

-gationen,”*) unter der unseren Ausfuhrungen vor- 
an g Pact Ubercart r ree a 


| die Au 


an anderen katholischen Universitaten so Sitte wa 
sondern auch weil es der Stifter der Universita 
Kaiser Leopold I., so angeordnet hatte. Als 1. _ 
1782 einige’ Professoren den Eid in der vorg 
schriebenen Weise nicht mehr leisten wollten um 
der Prokanzler kraft seines Amtes daran erinnert 
entstand ein Streit; da man sich nicht einige 
konnte, legte man die Sache in Wien zur Entsche 
dung vor. In Namen des Kaisers erhielt man ve 
dort die Antwort, diese Feierlichkeit solle in Z1 
kunft an allen 6sterreichischen Universitaten unte; 
bleiben. Zugleich kam das Dekret an den Lande 
prasidenten, der Eid iiber die Vertheidigung de 
Unbefleckten Empfangnis, der in der Kongregatio 
der Weiheformei beigefugt wurde, moge in Zt 
kunft daraus weggelassen werden.” 

Freuen wir uns, dass die Kirche in unserem Lal 
von solchen, ihre Lehre bertthrenden Eingriffen bi 
her verschont geblieben ist! Doch lassen wir di 
Kenntnis dieser Thatsachen uns zur Warnun 
dienen. Der Staat, der sich die Aufgabe zulegt, z 
erklaren, wie es Tennessee that, es durfe in de 
Offentlichen Schulen keine Art Evolutionstheori 
erwahnt oder doziert werden, weil sie, seiner Ar 
schauung des Schépfungsberichts gemass, mit det 
Worte Gottes nicht ttbereinstimme, mag eines Tage 
sich das Recht anmassen, zu erklaren, diese un 
jene katholische Lehre widerspreche der Heilige 
Schrift, und dtrfe deshalb nicht Offentlich vores 
tragen oder befolgt werden. 

Gere wie zur Zeit der Aufklarung, durfte da 
Colibat, Ordensgeliibde, und andere Einrichtunge 
der Kirche, wohl zuerst als Angriffsobjekte dienet 
wenn einmal die Stunde der Kriegserklarung ge 
schlagen hat. : 


Sterbegelder und Leichenverbrennung. — 
Vollig im Einklang mit den von uns in dem Aut 
satz “Neubelebung siecher Vereine” enthaltene 
Anregungen, das sog. Sterbegeld zu erhdhen, Ss 
ein neues Osterreichisches Uniternehnens die ‘ Cai 
tas-Sterbevorsorge Linz”. 
Wie-die Zeitschrift des “Seraphischen Liebe 
werks fiir Osterreich” berichtet, hat es der Carita 
verband von Linz unternommen, “eine Didzes 
organisation ins Leben zu rufen, welche einers 
die finanziellen Lasten anlisslich des Begrabnisse 
thunlichst erleichtert, andererseits als Gegenaktic H 
gegen die ‘Flamme’ der Feuerbestattung entgeg 
arbeiten soll. Es ist die ‘Caritas-Sterbevor. 
Linz’; in Anlehnung an eine solide christ! 
Versicherungsgesellschaft will sie ihren Mi 
ein einfaches, aber wiirdiges Begrabnis 
den Angehorigen aber die Aufbringung de 
einem Sterbefall erforderlichen Mittel erl 


bzw. ganz abnehmen. Gegen Zahlung eit ines d 


Beitrittsalter entsprechend festge 
beitrages konnen sie sich und i 
e ahl 1 
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der Fall ist. Sind Mann und Frau versichert, 
elten deren Kinder vom vollendeten zweiten his 
116. Lebensjahre als beitragsfrei mitversichert. 
Tod durch Unfall wird sofort das doppelte 
rbegeld ausgezahlt. Die Anregung zu diesem 
Pe chmen ging aus von dem hoehw st. Ober- 
en der Deke Linz, Dr. Johannes M. Gf6llner. 
\uch in unsrem Lande driicken die erhdhten Be- 
bnisunkosten so schwer auf alle Minderbemit- 
en dass die Versuchung zur Feuerbestattung 
sits stark in Retracht kommt in gewissen 
“isen. Das ist wenigstens in St. Louis der Fall, 
eine aufallend grosse Anzahl von Leichen fi 
Verbrennungsofen wandern. Die Griinde, die 
‘tt Vertreter des Materialismus bewogen, in 
erem Lande Feuerbestattungsanstalten zu bauen, 
1 indes nicht mehr allein massgebend ftir die 
ndlungsweise jener, die die reer ihrer Ver- 
Sesen verbrennen lassen. 
‘instweilen diirften Katholiken noch w enig dazu 
ren, sich der Feuerbestattung Zu Senay 
‘ohl die Klugheit wie die Nichstenliebe gebieten 
yeh, vorzubeugen, damit nicht jene, die schwach 
l, in V ersuchung gerathen modgen, den verlock- 
en Anzeigen der Krematorien Geh6or zu schen- 


sderation” und Nationalbund—ein Riickblick. 


n einer Zuschrift an den Wanderer bespricht ein 
irer in Nebraska u. a. die Stellung jenes Blattes 
eniiber zwei in und am Weltkriege zugrunde- 
angenen Vereinigungen unsres Landes, der 
rican Federation of Catholic Societies und dem 
itsch-Amerikanischen Nationalbund. Der unge- 
ite Pfarrer schreibt dariiber: 


is ich das Blatt zu lesen anfing, war ich manchmal 
ch, darin gar so viel zu finden tiber und gegen 
can Federation of Catholic Societies. Erst spater 
ir ein Licht auf, dass es sich da um eine Lebens- 
des Central-Vereins handelte, und andere Priester 
ten mir, dass das damalige Fortbestehen des Cen- 
reins mit an erster Stelle dem ‘Wanderer’ zu ver- 
war. Jene Federation ist von der Bildflache 
unden, aber der Central-Verein besteht fort. Noch 
2 ging der ‘Wanderer’ gegen den Deutsch-Ameri- 
-Nationalbund vor, als dieser die Mitgliedschaft 
ral-Vereins anstrebte. Man hat ihm das in den 
deutschen Zeitungen und auch in _ vielen 
ttern sehr ttbel genommen. Aber der Welt- 
t dann gezeigt, was fiir ein hohles Gebilde jener 
Brand ‘war, und dass ihn der ‘Wanderer’ ganz 
eschatzt hatte. Der Nationalbund ist von der 
erschwunden, der Central-Verein bliht und 
t in den Strudel hineinge- 
ungewarnt von den Lock- 


Vor allem aber war ftir das Weiterbestehen des 
C. V. wahrend und nach dem Kriege die C. St. von 
Bedeutung, an deren Griindung und dauerndem Be- 
stand der H’anderer und sein Redakteur allerdings 
wieder sich Verdienste erwarben. 


Und anderswo, da hungern sie! 


Unsummen sind in unserem Lande vor und nach 
den jungsten Veiertagen vergeudet worden fir Fir- 
lefanz aller Art und Schlimmeres. Wahrend dessen 
ging in China der Hunger in seiner furchtbarsten 
Gestalt um; so entsetzlich ist die Noth, dass er- 
graute Missionare berichten, die gegenwartigen 
Schrecken tberstiegen alles dagewesene. 

Wenige Tage nachdem er sein silbernes Missions- 

jubilaum gefeiert, schreibt Pater Arsenius Volling, 
O. F. M., Dechant von Licheng, aus T'schankyu- 
shien, in der Provinz Shantung : 
“In meinen beiden Katechumenatschulen befinden sich 80 
Kinder, die Armsten der Armen in meinem ausgedehnten 
Dekanat. Zu Hause nahrten sie sich von Hirsespreu und 
den Spitzen der Weizenhalmchen, die auf dem Felde 
tberwintern. Fur gewohnlich ftittert man hier damit die 
Thiere. In diesem Hungerjahr schatzen viele Eltern sich 
gliicklich, mit diesem elenden Futter ihre Kinder vor dem 
schmerzlichen Hungertode zu bewahren. Mit Schrecken 
denken die armen Leute an das Frithjahr; denn die Spitzen 
der jungen Weizensaat durfen nur gesammelt werden vor 
dem chinesischen Neujahr (2. Februar), ohne dass der 
Weizen selbst Schaden leidet. Noch vor 1 Monat boten 
heidnische Eltern auf der Strasse vor unserer Mission 3 
Kinder zum Verkaufe an. Dieses Kaufgeld k6nnen wir 
uns sparen, da viele Eltern—Christen und Heiden—ihre 
Kinder uns gratis anbieten. Da aber unsere Schulen, 
iKatechumenate, Waisenhauser und Greisenheime uber- 
fullt sind, so mussen wir, wenn auch mit blutendem BLOW: 
die Bittsteller zuriickweisen.” 


Mit welch geringen Gaben grosser Segen gestiftet 
werden kann unter obwaltenden Umstanden, be- 
weist die weitere Angabe im Briefe dieses Mis- 
sionars : 


‘Die yon Ihnen giitigst gespendeten $50 reichen hin, 
um 17 Kinder fiir einen Monat in unserer Katechumenat- 


- schule leiblich und geistig zu ernahren, da, wie ich Thnen 


schon frtther berichtet habe, die Ernahrung eines Kindes 
in unserer Schule monatlich $3 verschlingt.” 


Aus dem Distrikt Wutcheng in der gleichen Pro-_ 
vinz schreibt ein zweiter Franziskanermissionar, 
P. Ildefons Heiligenstein : 


“Infolge der diesjahrigen Maseeenes ist das Elend allent- 
halben sehr gross. Viele 6-10kopfige Familien ernteten 
2-3 Sack Getreide; der Hunger sieht den “Armen, auc 
vielen unserer Christen, aus den Augen. Hier im Dor! 
giebts viele Christen, die mit der allerschlechteste 
vorlieb nehmen mtissen. Vielfach wird die : re 
richtiger: werden dic Hulsen des . i 
Kraft, keinen Nahrwerth Begilzengs 

; pee > 
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“Hatte ich doch nur, was in den gesegneten U. S. 
vielfach fortgeworfen wird oder sonst verkommt, d. h. 
die Brosamen, die dort yom reichbesetzten Tische des 
Wohlstandes fallen,” 

Erschitternd ist die Schilderung der Zustande, 
die der verdiente und erfahrene Pater Albert Klaus, 
in Lintsing, Shantung, uns macht: 

“Auf allen Wegen trifft man Scharen bettelnder Frauen 
und Kinder, die daheim vor der volligen Hungersnoth 
stehen! Oft musste ich bei meiner Reise hierher auf 
offenem Feld halten lassen; die Jammergestalten der Armen 
knieten sich einfach mitten auf dem Weg hin, baten und 
flehten unter Thranen um etwas Hilfe, zumal fur die 
hungernden Kinder. Schon beginnt wieder der schreck- 
liche Verkauf der Kinder an Theater- und Lastergesell- 
schaften; taglich kommen Christen und Heiden zu meiner 
Mission, um Unterkunft bittend fiir ihre bedauernswerthen 
Kinder! Es wird ein furchtbarer Winter werden!” 

In dieser Lage wenden sich die Missionare in 
Shantung, durchwegs Deutsche, an das ameri- 
kanische Volk um Hilfe. Pater Klaus schliesst sein 
Schreiben an uns mit dem Ausruf: “Erbarmt euch 
der Hungernden, lasst die armen Brider hier nicht 
in Hunger und Kalte zugrunde gehen! In dieser 
furchtbaren Noth kann nur Gott helfen und er 
wird helfen durch seine glaubenstreuen und liebe- 
starken Katholiken Amerikas! Was ihr dem ge- 
ringsten meiner Brtider gethan, das habt ihr mir 
gethan! Ich war hungrig und ihr habt mich ge- 
speist, sagt der Herr, und verheisst den Barm- 
herzigen, den Gesegneten des Vaters, ewige F'reuden 
fiir geringe irdische Gaben der Liebe und Wohl- 
thatigkeit !” 


Deutsche Kulturgiiter hegen—ein Vorschlag. 

Alter Gepflogenheit getreu, jahrlich einmal oder 
Ofters ein deutsches Schauspiel aufzufthren veran- 
staltete der Albertus-Verein im Seminar zu St. 
Francis am 17. November einen dramatischen 
Abend. Zur Auffithrung kam das Schauspiel 
“Elmar”, eine Bearbeitung des Weberschen Epos 
“Dreizehnlinden”. Es ware zu wiinschen, dass auch 
andere dem C.-V. angehorende Vereine in gleicher 
Treue klassische deutsche Bithnenstiicke auffiihren 
mochten. 

In grdsseren Staddten sollten unsere Vereine 
gemeinschaftlich Gesangs- und dramatische Sektio- 
nen bilden, mit dem ernsten Vorsatz, deutsche 
Liederkunst, das deutsche Drama und edlere Lust- 
spiele zu pflegen. Die Bachfeste zu Bethlehem, Pa., 
die zur Sitte gewordenen Kurrenden-Sanger am 
Weihnachtsabend in St. Louis, beweisen geradezu, 
was in dieser Richtung bei gutem Willen und 
ernstem Streben gethan werden kann. Ein anderes 
Beispiel sind die Fiestas zu Santa Fe, die sich eben- 
falls vollig eingebiirgert haben, wobei Anglo-Ameri- 
kaner die Erinnerungen an die spanische Pionierzeit 
hochhalten und pflegen.~ 
_ Leider muss man bekennen, dass alle derartigen 
-Bewegungen in unserem Lande fast ausschliesslich 
alt-eingeborenen Elementen angeregt’ und 

werden. Die Ei 
ration ihrer in Ar 


Eine Distriktsverbandstagung, und Glossen. 


Im Staatsverbande Arkansas machte man 1} 
etlichen Jahren mit der Abhaltung von Distrik 
versammlungen Ernst, und zwar mit gutem Erfeo 
Es werden deren nun jahrlich eine ganze Anz 
veranstaltet, die durchwegs recht giinstig verlauf 
Uber eine jiingst in Dixie abgehaltene Veranst 
tung dieser Art entnehmen wir einem Zeitung 
bericht folgende Einzelheiten : 


Mehrere Priester und eine stattliche Anzahl Lai 
Manner und Frauen, hatten sich eingefunden. Anspracl 
hielten der Ortspfarrer Rev. H. W. Nix, tiber den We 
der Vereinsthatigkeit; der Prasident des Staatsverbanc 
Hr. Fritz Sieber, tiber die Sammlung fiir die vom Staz 
verband ubernommene Freistelle am Subiaco Colle 
Rev, O. Loeb, St. Vincents, itber das katholische ] 
milienleben; Hr. Stephan Lipsmeier, tiber die Sterbekas 
der viele Mitglieder des Staatsverbandes angehoren; |] 
John Nottenkamper, tiber gegenseitige Feuerversicherur 
Frau H. Nagel, uber die von der Gemeinde und d 
Frauenverein in Opollo betriebene Thatigkeit; Hr. Je 
Grummer, Sekretar des Distriktsverbandes, tiber die ] 
strebungen der Vereine in Conway; Hr. J. Kramer, | 
Smith, Vize-Prasident des Staatsverbandes, uber den At 
bau. kirchlicher Vereine; Hr. J. Pinter, Prasident des D 
trikts, uber den Verband und die eben abgehalte 
Versammlung. St. Vincent wurde als Vorort fur | 
nachste, im Mai abzuhaltende Tagung erkoren. Ehe | 
Theilnehmer auseinander gingen, wohnten sie dem 1 
dem Allerheiligsten gespendeten Segen bei. s 

Distriktsverbandsversammlungen solcher Art di 
nen nicht nur zur Belehrung und Ermunterung d 
Theilnehmer, sondern sie sind Vorbedingung ein 
erspriesslichen Wirkens des betr. Staatsverband 
Wie bei dieser Gelegenheit die Sammlung fiir «€ 
erwahnte Freistelle in Subiaco gefordert wurde 
ein Unternehmen, das nun infolge der schwer 
Heimsuchung des Klosters Neu Subiaco, zu ein 
grossztigigeren Hilfsaktion sich ausgestalten diirf 
—so ist ehedem bei gleichen Anlassen die Samt 
lung fur den Stiftungsfonds der C. St. befiirwort 
worden, mit dem Ergebnis, dass der Staatsverbs 
mehr als den von ihm erwarteten Antheil fiir di 
Zweck aufbrachte. Gleichzeitig dienen diese Ve 
sammlungen dazu, die Sache des Frauenbundes 
fordern. _Mit anderen Worten, Distriktsverban 
und Distriktsverbandstagungen setzen die von 
Staatsverbandstagungen ausgehenden Anregung 
in die That um. Erst wenn Distriktsverbande si 
in klug berathener Weise bethatigen, werden 
Staatsverbandstagungen das sein, was sie sein 
len—Zusammenkiinfte von Priestern und La 
Vertreter der Vereine, wobei Leistungen vergl 
wichtige Zeitfragen besprochen, Rath erfragt 
ertheilt und Anregungen geschépft wer 
erneute. Thatigkeit im engeren Kreise und : 
Zusammenwirken mit Staatsverband und | 
verband, dem C. V. Sind jene Vor 

tba 


_ gedroschi 
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Aus den Kreisen des C. V. 
Weihnachtsbotschaft des Prasidenten. 


n seiner, an alle dem C. V. angeschlossenen 
eine gerichteten Weihnachtsbotschaft ermahnt 
ident Korz unsere Mitglieder, die hohen Ziele 
Zwecke, die den Griindern unseres Verbandes 
| den Mannern, die seit 1855 in ihre Fusstapfen 
en, vorschwebten, fest im Auge zu_behalten. 
e seien ausgezeichnet gewesen durch Opfergeist 
_ das Bewusstsein der héheren Bedeutung der 
ich-religidsen Aufgaben gegeniiber jenen rein 
erieller Art. Diesen Geist zu pflegen, sollten 
ere Mitglieder als eine ihrer vornehmsten 
chten betrachten. 


ie Botschaft ist ausserdem bestrebt, lebhaftes Interesse 
erwecken fiir die diesjahrige Generalversammlung, 
i¢ fur die wichtige Aufgabe, dem C. V. lebenslang- 
2 und beitragende Mitglieder zu gewinnen. Ausserdem 
st Hr. Korz auf die Pflichten hin, die unseren Mit- 
dern daraus erwachsen, dass sowohl der Bundeskon- 
ss als auch einzelne Staatsgesetzgebungen in Sitzung 
In Verbindung hiermit, richtet er an die Beamten 
Staatsverbande das Ersuchen, sich mit dem Vorsitz- 
en des Legislaturkomitees des C, V., Hrn. O.. H. 
uzberger, Evansville, Ind., in Verbindung zu setzen. 
1 Schluss fordert Hr. Korz zur Leistung weiterer 
‘rage fur den Stiftungsfonds der C. St. auf: 
Vianner und Frauen des Central Vereins! Jede Gabe, 
nm auch noch so klein, ist herzlich willkommen und 
1 fur jeden Geber ein Ehrenzeichen sein; eine Genug- 
ing, mitgeholfen zu haben, jene Anstalt fiir alle Zeiten 
sichern, die das Herz und den Lebensnerv des C. V. 
et. Am Feste der Liebe lassen Sie mich nicht um- 
st diese Bitte stellen. Sie geht an die Vereine und an 
°s Mitglied, an jeden Katholiken deutscher Abkunft.” 


Wiederbelebung des Staatsverbandes Sid 
Dakota beabsichtigt. 


Yer Umstand, dass St. Cloud, in Minnesota, als 
sjahrige Konventionsstadt vom Central-Verein 
oren wurde, legte den Gedanken nahe, den in- 
ze des Krieges eingegangenen Staatsverband 
1-Dakota neu zu beleben. Und zwar will man 
suchen, das angestrebte Ziel bereits vor unserer 
1eralversammlung zu erreichen. Gelingt das, so 
der neue Verband veranlasst werden, eine 
slichst grosse Anzahl Delegaten nach St. Cloud 
schicken. Die Anregungen, die sie dort em- 
mgen wiirden, so sagt man sich, werden dazu 
tragen, den neuen Organismus mit einem guten 
st und dem ernsten Willen, die Katholische Ak 
1 zu fordern, erftllen. i 

ie Ausfiihrung dieses Planes ist aussichtsreich. 
ereine Siid-Dakotas stehen gegenwartig in re- 
ssiger Verbindung mit dem C. V. und der C. 
ahrend eine Anzahl einflussreicher Priester 
nem Staate zu unseren besten Freunden 
. Es sollte zudem méglich sein, wenn der 
band einmal wieder aufgerichtet sein wird, 
Vereine, und besonders Einzelmitglieder, 
winnen. Méchten doch daher alle jene, die 
Lage sind, diese Wiederaufrichtung des 
rbands Siid-Dakota zu fordern, dazu ihre 


wahren, 


n fe das der Unbefleckten Em- 


pfangnis Mariens, beging der Brooklyner Zweig des 
C. V., unter Mitwirkung des Frauenzweiges, nach- 
mittags am 4. Dezember, Der kirchlichen Feier 
ging ein Umzug von der neuen Vereinshalle zur 
Dreifaltigkeit Kirche voraus ; an dessen Spitze mar- 
schierte eine aus 200 Knaben bestehende Abtheilung 
der Cath. Boys’ Brigade. 

Bei der feierlichen Vesper amtierte, unter Assistenz, 
Rey. George Metzger, Geistlicher Berather des Verbandes. 
In seiner Festpredigt legte er u. a. grossen Nachdruck auf 
die Ausftthrung der Beschlisse des C. V. Der Kath. 
Mannerchor sang die Psalmen und Antiphonen, wie auch 
die Lieder beim sakramentalen Segen. 


Das mit den Vorbereitungen auf die Philadel- 
phia Generalversammlung des C. V. und des na- 
tionalen Frauenbundes betraute Lokalkomitee ver- 
mag mit Genugthuung auf einen Uberschuss von 
$1,293.36 zu verweisen, der ihm nach Bestreitung 
aller Auslagen verblieb. 

Beschlossen wurde, diese Summe in folgender Weise zu 
verwenden: Zur Loschung der auf der Volksvereinshalle 
lastenden Hypothek von $1000, die gleiche Summe; der 
verbleibende Rest des Konventionsfonds, $293.36, wird zu 
gleichen Theilen dem Volksverein und der Frauenunion 
Philadelphia tberwiesen. Diese Vereinigungen hatten das 
Risiko eines Fehlbetrags tibernommen, den sie zu decken 
gezwungen gewesen waren, hatten die Unkosten den Gar- 
antiefonds tberstiegen. 


Festredner auf der am letzten Sonntag im No- 
vember in Kaukauna abgehaltenen Jahresversamm- 
lung des 4. Distriktsverbandes des C. V. von Wis. 
waren: Rev. A. J. Muench, Professor am Semi- 
nar zu St. Francis, Rev. C. Ripp, Pfarrer der St. 
Marien Gemeinde zu Kaukauna, und Frau Kath- 
arina Felsecker, Prasidentin des Frauenbundes Wis- 
consin. Frl, M. Frueh und Karl Becker, die bei 
dem im Mai v.J. vom Staatsverbande veranstal- 
teten Rednerwettbewerb Preise gewonnen hatten, 


trugen Deklamationen vor. 


Die bisherigen Beamten wurden wie folgt wieder- 
gvewahlt: Joseph Meyer, Appleton, Prasident; Gustav 
Fahrenkrug, Menasha, Vize-Prasident; Moritz Heine- 
mann, Sekretar, und Chas. Prasler, Oshkosh, Schatz- 
meister. 


Der C. V. Stadt New York lasst zur Zeit 10,000 
Exemplare einer Propagandaschrift herstellen. Die 
am 8. Dezember im Kolping Hause abgehaltene 
Monatsversammlung berieth die geplante Agita- 
tionsthatigkeit in eingehender Weise. Wie det 
Vorsitzende mittheilte, steuerte der St. Alphonsus 
Verein $100 fiir den Stiftungsfonds der C. St. bei. 

Am Nachmittag des 18. Dezember beging der Verband 
sein Patronsfest mit feierlicher Vesper in der Kirche zur 
Unbefleckten Empfangnis. Die Predigt hielt Rev. Freck- 
mann, Nachfolger des verst. Msgr. Schlatter als Ver 
treter des Bonifatius-Vereins. In der auf die kirchl. 
Feier folgenden Massenversammlung wurde eine Anzahl 
Einzelmitglieder dem Verbande zugefihrt. Prasident F. 


Schirp, Hr. Jos. Albrecht, Hr. L. Heuser, und Rev. John 


M. Beierschrhidt, C.SS.R., frither in Philadelphia, hielten 
Ansprachen. Der Verband beschloss, eine hl. Messe fur 
die Seelenruhe des verst. Kardinals Bonzano lesen zu 
lassen. - 4G 


Wie man der “Nord-Amerika” aus Pittsb 
richtet, hielt die Allegheny County Sektion de 
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am 18. Dez. eine Quartal-Versammlung ab, und 
zwar in der St. Peters-Gemeinde, Siudseite. Der 
Bericht des Prasidenten, Hrn. John E. Loibl, der 
in der gleichen Versammlung wiedererwahlt wurde, 

er thei uber mancherlei Bestrebungen des verflos- 
senen Jahres Auskunft; der Pfarrer genannter Ge- 
meinde, hochw. John Greiner, a zur 
Weiterarbeit, wobei er seinerseits versprach, dem 
Verbande jeden mdglichen Beistand gvewahren zu 
wollen. Weitere Anreden hielten der “eeist!. Rath- 
geber, hochw. W. F. Bey, Sekretar Hokamp, und 


der Prasident des Staatsverbands, Hr. John Eibeck. 

Dass die Halle, trotz grimmiger Kalte, vollstandig 
gefullt war, spricht fiir den Eifer der Mitglieder des 
Allegheny County Verbandes. 


Miszellen. 


ey 


Im kommenden Frihjahr wird Hr. Prof, Dr. 
Goetz Briefs, einer der hervorragendsten unter den 
jungeren Nationalokonomen Deutschlands, der sich 
besonders durch seine Beitrage zur Erforschung 
des Problems des modernen Proletariats Ansehen 
erworben, unser Land zu Studienzwecken bereisen. 


“Ich médchte mich,” heisst es in einem, an die C. St. 
gerichteten Schreiben, “gerne persOnlich yom Aufbau der 
amerikanischen Arbeitswelt itberzeugen, und werde zu 
diesem Zwecke die Hauptindustriegebiete Ihres Landes, 
aber auch den Westen aufsuchen.” 


Seit einer Reihe von Jahren bereits fugt der 
hochw. Hr. Louis Kaluza, zu Eau Claire, Wis., 
seinem Abonnement auf unsere Monatsschrift eine 
Gabe von $3.00 fiir den Stiftungsfonds bei. Diesem 
Beweis von Zuneigung und Vertrauen fiir den C. V. 
fuiet er in seinem Begleitschreiben vom 10. Dez., 
1927, folgendes hinzu: 

“Gebe der liebe Gott, dass der C. V. immer und tiber- 


- all und unter allen Umstanden sich die Grundwahrheiten 


unserer hl. Religion zu eigen machen und all sein Thun 
und Lassen nach denselben regeln modge. 
dann, wenn Zeitgeist und Zeitumstande sich jenen feind- 
selig ’gegeniiber stellen. Dann wird und muss der C. V. 
seinen Zweck erfillen: die Ehre Gottes und das Heil der 
Seelen. 

“Moge man sich auch stets ‘daran erinnern, nicht die 
Quantitat sondern die Qualitat macht die wahre Giite 
aus. ‘In patientia vestra possidebitis animas vestras.’ In 


eurer Geduld werdet ihr eure Seelen besitzen.” 


3 


Kultursoziologische Erwagungen zum katho- 
lischen Litteratur-und Kuturstreit. 
(Schluss v. S. 324) 
kirchliche und eine katholisch-kulturelle, wie man 
sie nennen konnte, dass es auch im Bereiche des 


Besonders | 


logischen und des soziologischen Denkens, d 
soweit ich sehen kann—die einzige Moglichkeit 
dem Problem des katholischen Litteratur-und } 
turstreites Herr zu werden. Eine doppelte 
senschaft, eine doppelte Kunst, eine kirchliche 
eine weltliche, keine doppelte Wahrheit, wohl 2 
ein doppelter Zweck und daher eine doppelte® 
trachtungsweise,—diese Erkenntnis, das ist | 
Schliissel zu diesem schwierigen Problem, dé 
Existenz innerhalb des katholischen Lagers @ 
so grossen Zw’espalt geschaffen und so sek i 
Verstimmungen herv orgerufen hat und~ 
immer hervorruft. 


Dr. Ernst Kart WINTER, Wie 


Gifts in Kind 
Besides the contributions of wearing app 
listed elsewhere, we received: a 


Magazines and newspapers. from: Mrs. J. G. Me 
Evansville, Ind.; Miss Julia Wagner, Lastrup, 
Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn; Frank A. Betz, Queen’ 
lage, L. I, NO YSuW) Fo Bape M. J. 
Cleveland; L. McDonald, Louisville; A. J. Frag 
Springfield, Mor; Fok Jirik, Aurora, Mo.; Mrs: 
Offerle, Ft. Wayne; Mrs. Jos. Semmelmann, Utica, N 
Miss A. Holweck, Notre Dame Motherhouse, S38 
Rev. A. Mayer, Miss Mary Voss, R. Schulte ar 
Mueller, St. Louis. 


Books, Religious Articles, Tinfoil, etc., from: 
ser, N. Y. C.; B. Herder Book Co., Miss A: 
S. Stuve, Miss Mary Voss, St. Louis, 

Clothing, shoes, etc., from: Mrs. John J. Me 
Y. C.; Mrs. J. G. Maurer, Evansville, Ind.; Ca 
dents Mission Crusade, Lawler Unit, St. Mary’ 
Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rev. M. Schmitz, Gre 
Ind.; Mrs. Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 
A. Mans, Claflin, Kans.; Sisters of Charity, St. I 
College, Leavenworth, Kans.; Villa Sacred Heart 
emy, Danville, Pa.; Mission Circle, St. Boniface~] 
Quincy, Ill; V. M. Nussbaum, Ft. Wayne; Si 
Charity, Natchez, Miss.; Ladies, St. Andrew Par 
ton, Mo.; Cath. Women’s - Union, Mission Gr 
James Parish, Decatur; J. Joseph Nash, Syracuse; 
Heart Society, Appleton, Wis.3 ) Es Reiss, New 
Tll.; Miss M. G. Brady, Maywood, Tll.; St. Peter S 
Beaver. Dam, Wis.; Mrs. M. Klingelhoets, Glenw« 
Wis. > St. Joseph Academy, Dubuque; C, Schult t 
ington, Ky.; Peter Lohmer, ‘Stillwater, Minn.; St. 
Society, Wabasso, Minn. ; Sisters of St. Francis, 
and the following in St. Louis: Motherhouse Ni 
Sisters; Witte Clothing Co.; Cath. Women’s | 
Louis Branch; R. Schulte; Herm. J. Schm 
Miss Mary Voss: Mrs. M. eed, Miss 


_ Katholizismus eine kirchliche und eine weltliche 
- Wissenschaft giebt, eine Aufgabe, die innerhalb 
der Kirche, und eine zweite. die in der Welt erfiillt | V 
dass zwe: grosse Kategorien katholischer | 

on nebe ‘inander existieren, Peeps durch 


